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THE SWAN 


YF YA\HE oak or cherry cradle that 
rocked not only the colonial first- 
born, but the last-born as well, 
of more than one generation, 

stands to-day, its sides and ends neatly 
dovetailed together, as firm as when 
made. In the early days, before the use 
of steam and the abuse of glue had facil- 
itated the rapid production of furniture, 
if the work- 

man spared 

neither pains 

nor time, 

time none 

the lessspares 

his solid 

handiwork. 

Whatever the 


-beauty of its 


form and dee- 
oration might 
be, the first 
requisite of 
furniture was 
durability, 
and, as al- 
ways, the sup- 
ply answered 
to the de- 
mand. It 
would have 
been far from 
convenient in 
those days of 
slow manu- 
facture to 
have your 
chairs fall to 
pieces, and 
the bluff, 
hard-riding 


NIGHT-TABLE 


FURNITURE 


great-grandsire of our colonial first-born 

would doubtless have expressed himself 

forcibly had such a mishap occurred. 

The early American cabinetmaker, with 

the same needs to meet, followed the ex- 
ample of his English antecedents. 

To-day we eagerly seek for specimens 

of this honest old labor, and those not 

fortunate enough to obtain the original, 

content them- 

selves with 

modern imi- 

tations. This 

revival of 

styles of fur- 

niture ante- 

dating the ep- 

idemic of glue 

and black 

walnut that 

"swept over 

our land dur- 

ing the sixties 

and seventies 

was a great 

relief, and 

the good effect 

of the intro- 

duction of 

these designs 

wasespecially 

apparent in 

theless expen- 

sive grades of 

furniture. But 

the difficulty 

is that only 

the knowing 

few can dis- 

tinguish be- 

tween the 
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well and the ill made ‘‘mod: 
till crack or total collapse bs 
that the manufacturer has 
the superficial qualities of 
model, totally neglecting th: 
principle, strength. And ey 
attribute is not lacking, is it 
assert that there is still wa 
machine-made furniture a ec 
ter possessed by the simplest 
table born of hand labor a 
thought? The manner of 
tion alone permitted the nol 
to go down from generati 
tion, gathering associatio1 
seems almost a living thing 
To make the true descent 


carefully fashioned antique 


we should have to seek 


former conditions 
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and, first of all, the old type of work- 
man. Certainly nothing resembling 
those earlier conditions is to be found in 
the crowded luxury and hasty enjoy- 
ment of our city life. The nearest 
approach to them is rather when winter 
life ends and summer life begins. Then 
the town-dweller returns for a space to 
ways of living resembling to some ex- 
tent those of his forefathers. At least 
he seeks in every way to make his sum- 
mer resting-place different from his 
winter place of unrest. In his house 
furnishings, as well as in his recreation, 
he desires whatever is conducive to 


strength and simplicity. 

For many years in numerous Adiron- 
dack camps striking articles of furni- 
ture characterized by these qualities 
have attracted the attention of the new- 
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eomer. On inquiring their origin, one 
feels that he has indeed found the old 
type of workman in Henry Swan, of 
Wadhams Mills, New York. For over 
twenty-five years, through the long win- 
ters and short summers, he has been 
steadily working and developing his 
ideas of furniture-making, his chief one 
being to make ‘‘furniture as durable as 
the old style.’’ At first he produced 
principally the rustic work so common 
in Adirondack camps and cottages. But 
his exceptional skill and originality 
gradually attracting attention, he was 
soon asked to copy all manner of old 
furniture, and even to make new forms, 
guided by designs or suggestions. 


The workshop, except that it is well 
furnished with modern tools and lathes, 
reminds one of the olden times. Here 
the master workman, aided by one 
trusty assistant, shapes, joins, and pol- 
ishes every inch of the work that is to 
go forth. But this skilful assistant is 
no ordinary apprentice. Some time 
ago, owing to the ever-increasing demand 
for his work, Mr. Swan attempted to 
employ such labor as he could find in 
the region. This attempt was entirely 
unsuccessful, as he found no one will- 
ing to follow his rules of perfect work- 
manship. So he was again alone with 
this one assistant who shares his ideals, 
and who is no other than his wife. 
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Mrs. Swan weaves in the slat bottoms 
used especially in the ‘‘Mayflower’’ 
furniture. She is also able do the 
rush bottoming, a very rare talent. 
This so-called ‘‘Mayflower’’ furniture is 
the lineal descendant of the straight, 
high-backed chairs and rockers of our 
great-grandmother’s day. Every article 
produced in this unique shop is ‘‘made 
to order,’’ none whatever being kept in 
stock. 

Not alone is Mr. Swan capable of 
copying exactly in any wood desired 
whatever model may be put into his 
hands, but he goes further still, and 
may be said to interpret old styles, 
combining and adapting their best 
podigts in some new embodiment. The 
‘‘Lee’’ chair, so called after the name 
of the family owning the ancient Eng- 
lish model, is an instance of this. 
The exact copy is a large and extremely 


THE GREAT SETTLE 
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heavy oak chair, broad and rather low. 
It now appears in several sizes, with dif- 
ferences of finish and ornamentation, 
and also, in modified form, as a rocker, 
In solidity these chairs are as if carved 
from a single block of oak. 

One characteristic of the Swan furni- 
ture is the use of wooden pegs, intro- 
duced further to secure parts already 
carefully mortised together. All mate- 
rials used are, of course, thoroughly sea- 
soned. The great English settle shows 
ingenious devices for adding strength in 
heavy pieces of furniture. In a descrip- 
tion of a fifteenth century chair known as 
‘‘the Glastonbury,’’ the following point 
is mentioned by John Hungerford Pollen: 
‘‘On the edges of the seat the back tenons 
protrude, long enough to pass through 
mortises in leg and arm pieces, which 
are pegged to keep them firm.’’ At the 
two ends of the settle, and in other heavy 
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furniture as well, this device is used. 
Furthermore, as the settle is likely to be 
exposed to the intense heat of open fires, 
a rod of iron penetrating each arm is 
introduced. The rod has at each end a 
nut, which, in case the board springs, 
can be tightened, making it as solid as 
ever. : 

The massive oak table, possessing 
what may be called a ‘‘lower story,’’ is 
extremely convenient, either as a dining 
or living room table. In case service 
is insufficient in camp, it has been sug- 
gested that the waiters may be dispensed 
with, as the dishes from the first course 
can be neatly disposed of underneath. 
Surround this board with ‘‘Lee’’ chairs, 
and you have a ‘‘Round Table’’ with 
seats suited to knights in armor, and no 
fear of a downfall! 


An example of more delicate work- 
manship is seen in the afternoon tea- 
table. Slight as it seems, the attention 
given to the grain of the wood -and to 
joining the carefully fashioned parts 
makes this little table not less firm than 
its mighty neighbor. 

In its way it is the embodiment of 
worthy aims; in every joint and detail 
it speaks of honest, serious workman- 
ship. One looks at the giant chair, at 
the elegant desk or table, and realizes, 
not without a touch of awe, that there 
stands what will outlast generations and 
suffer no change save that of ever- 
increasing beauty. It is not built for 
to-day alone, and the Adirondack pine 
and oak find a fitting reincarnation in 
these enduring forms. 

H. ISABELLE WILLIAMS. 
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rT HIS is a house by th 
a hill.’’ 
Some such thought 


been always present 


of Mr. Henry Wilhelm Wilki 


engaged in designing it. 
base of lichen-clad bowlder 
shingled sides, the simple 
roof, its every line and ang: 
softened like the wings of 
folded above its nest—all th 
ute to make the house ap} 
grown there, part of the h 
it stands. 
The interior, though 

tractive, is distinguished 
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H HILL, RHODE ISLAND, OWNED BY 


JOHN CHAMPLIN 


ea, upon 


must have 


n the mind 


on while 
sturdy 

he gray- 
pyramidal 
rved and 
sea-bird 
contrib- 
to have 

1 which 


and at- 
he same 


breadth and simplicity *of treatment. 
Here again one is reminded that it isa 
house by the sea, upon a hill. The 
great low living-room, with its broad 
windows, its beamed ceiling, and pen- 
dant lanterns, suggests the cabin of a 
ship. The fireplace is formed of granite 
bowlders from the near-by hills. The 
woodwork is stained a restful brown, 
that color being echoed and repeated in 
a few good photographic prints. The 
walls are covered with dull orange bur- 
lap, and below, in the dado, green, with 
an orange thread. The furniture is of 
green wicker, with blue cushions, and 
of heavy dark oak. The window-cur- 
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tains suggest all the color 
and blue appears again 
red in the few Turkish rug 


the bareness of the hardwo 


In the dining-room 
scheme of color has be 
attempted Here the 
stained a yellow-gray. A 
of gray burlap, hardly diff 
from the gray bowlders of 
is finished with a plate-s 
mounted by a deep frieze 
paper—the reds, blues, gt 
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he room, 


rled with 


h relieve 
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ecessfully 


work is 
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and sur- 
7-colored 


. and yel- 
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lows of an oriental rug. The window- 
curtains are plain red denim, the furni- 
ture blackest oak covered with red 
leather, the effect of the entire room 
being most odd and charming. 

The architect’s idea in the second story 
was to make a bouquet of bedrooms, 
as it were, with the hall binding them 
all together. To this end the walls of 
the hall have been covered with a paper 
whose vertical lines of green suggest the 
stems of flowers, while the various bed- 
rooms have flowered papers, similar 
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There are not many houses that illus- 
trate better than this one the good results 
which can be obtained by a-strict; but 
sympathetic adherence to the practical 
conditions imposed, which were in this 
case the necessity for comparative cheap- 
ness, the needs of a physician and his 
family, and the peculiar contour of an 
elevated site. Such are not the Seven 
Lamps of Architecture, but in this twi- 
light of the art they are the candles 
which architects too often suffer to go 
out. CLAUDE FAYETTE BRAGDON. 
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TRANSPLANTING 


to the point where it is ready for 
the ground with success, and 
then, when all things point to a 
successful issue, to lose the plant from 
unskilful planting, is a not uncommon 
experience, although a very unnecessary 
one. It should, however, be possible to 
set out any number of healthy plants 
without the loss of a single specimen. 
To do this means, however, the re- 
linquishing of some mistaken ideas and 
antiquated methods, chief of which is 
the fallacy that newly set plants require 
protection of some sort. Another fallacy 
is that of waiting for a rainy day to 
transplant, or rather the approach of 


T have grown a plant from seed 


rain. I have no doubt that excellent 
results are often accomplished by plant- 
ing immediately preceding a rain, pro- 
vided the rain is followed by several 
days of gray weather, cool and cloudy. 
Unfortunately, this is an atmospheric 
condition one can count on with little 
certainty in May and early summer. 
We are much more apt to have rain, fol- 
lowed by brilliant, hot sunshine, or, if 
cloudy, muggy weather, during which 
the plants must inevitably suffer, either 
of the two foregoing conditions being 
highly undesirable. It is better, then, 
to transplant in clear weather, no matter 
how hot, as the conditions then will be 
such as ean be controlled. 
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When the plants in 
have reached a size suital 
out, and the weather is 


which will be about the twe1 


in the vicinity of Detroit 


or corn-planting time ever’ 


should be given a good 
night before they are to be 
will not only insure a rea 


of earth adhering to ther 


plant will 
ure to support 1t for some 


nay e absorbed 


render it capable of with 
sudden change much better t 


if moved while in need or 
as many plants should be 
time as can be conveniently 


ground before they wilt 


the mistake of taking up a 


of a kind at once, unless t 
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time for transplanting w! 
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worked soil is too loose 


seedlings, as the moistur 


rapidly and the soil is not 


for the roots In setting | 


varieties, they should be 

tances apart, according to 
room each variety requ 
make the mistake of plant 


With the exception of bord 


ageratums, phlox Drum 
foot of space between the | 
too much, and many vari 
much more; a plant that 
growth should have at lea 
equal to its height Take 
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in the narrowest quarters 
same plant room, and it w 
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Never plant a delicate plant alongside 
a robust, heavy-feeding plant, for it 
will absorb all the moisture and nourish- 
ment from the ground and leave the deli- 
cate one to starve. It is one of the most 
common things in the history of gar- 
dening to see both of these mistakes 
made and the florists blamed for the 
results. I remember last summer being 
asked by a neighbor to look at some lit- 
tle rose-bushes that she said were not 
amounting to anything, with a distinctly 
critical spirit toward the florist who sup- 
plied the plants. As I had seen the 
plants when received, and knew that they 
were good plants, and had received the 
same kind of plants myself at the same 
time, I felt interested. I found them 
planted between the wall of the house 
and a large clump of cosmos, where 
neither air nor sunshine could reach 
them: and as if this were not bad enough, 
there were quantities of asters and mari- 
golds in the bed, every inch near being 
filled with them. The roses had, of 
course, made no growth, rather had de- 
teriorated, while my own had grown 
some four feet in the same length of 
time, but under vastly different condi- 
tions. And yet, when I expressed no 
surprise that the roses had not grown 
under such adverse conditions, and 
pointed out the needs of the plants in 
the matter of air and sunshine as well 
as room, it was not received kindly, and 
I was evidently suspected of ‘‘standing 
in’’ with the florist. There are five con- 
ditions absolutely necessary for the 
growing of plants—good soil, air, sun- 
shine, room to develop, and water. Un- 
less these can be given in adequate 
quantity, it is useless to undertake to 
grow flowers. Once having produced a 
plant, either from seed or cutting, it 
should be a point of honor to care for 
it properly, being in the first place 
responsible for its existence. 

Having, then, decided that each plant 
shall have sufficient room, it remains to 
place them in orderly arrangement. 
Nothing gives a garden so untidy an ap- 
pearance as plants set out haphazard. If 
the bed is a straight or square one, 
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a board wide enough to stand on and 
long enough to reach one way of the bed 
may be used, thus furnishing a straight 
edge to guide, and preventing the tramp- 
ing of the bed. Mark on the board the 
distance apart at which the plants are to 
stand, and place a plant at each mark. 
In moving the board for each succeed- 
ing row see that plants alternate in the 
rows, as this gives more room and allows 
the light to penetrate freely between the 
lants. 
, Make with the trowel a hole deep 
enough to receive the roots without crowd- 
ing. Place the plant and fill the hole 
with water. When the water has been 
partly absorbed by the soil, press the 
earth firmly around the roots of -the 
plant, setting the crown somewhat lower 
than it was before transplanting. Make 
a mulch of fine dry soil around the plant, 
leaving no wet spots visible; if when 
the entire bed has been set any wet spots 
appear, go over them carefully and re- 
store the dry earth. Do not protect in 
any way. The moisture in the earth, 
preserved by the dry mulch, will keep 
the roots moist and cool, and that being 


the case the tops will look out for them- 
selves, providing the air and sun have 
free access to them and the wind can 
sweep over them. Planted as they 
usually are, with the earth left wet and 
the air shut away, the water rapidly 
evaporates from the soil, and the close air 
and steam literally cook the plant, and 
you say it has wilted. 

Do not water on the surface for at 
least a week. If the plant needs water, 
and this can be ascertained by removing 
a little of the earth, make a hole one 
side of the plant and pour in a little 
water as before, and replace the dry 
earth. Should it rain before the plant 
has become established, the soil must be 
worked on the surface as soon as it can 
be handled, to restore the dry mulch. 
Planted in this way, the tenderest plants 
may be moved on the hottest day with- 
out danger, care always being taken to 
water the night before moving, to put 
plenty of water in the hole, to give a 
perfectly dry mulch, not to protect in 
any way, and to take up only as many 
plants as can be moved before they wilt. 

IDA D. BENNETT. 
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THE PANSY-BED 


O give the very earliest and finest 
flowers, the pansy-seed should 
have been sowed eight months 
ago—last August, in fact; but as 
it is obviously too late for that, we need 
not at this time consider anything be- 
yond the spring operations of the garden 
as related to pansy-culture. 

Pansy-seed may still be started in the 
house, which will give late blooms, or 
plants may be purchased of the florists. 
By purchasing at the hundred or thou- 
sand rates — which last is the cheaper 
where a large bed is to be set, as three 
and five hundred will be sold at the thou- 
sand rates—the expense will be greatly 
lessened. In preparing beds for pansies 
it is best to select an open location, 
where the wind can have free sweep over 
the beds and the sun can have free access 
to them the greater part of the day; 
shade, if any, should come from the west, 
as the morning sun is an advantage. Do 
not plant pansies in the shade if any 
other place is available; rather give 
them up, and grow ferns, forget-me- 
nots, ete., than court disaster with pan- 
sies. Pansies grown in the shade make 
a weak, straggling growth, with few 
blossoms, borne mostly at the terminals 
of the branches, while the same plants 
grown in full sunlight will make erect, 
stocky plants, with flowers borne well 
above the foliage on good stiff stems. 
The individual flowers will not, perhaps, 
last as long as the same flowers grown 
in the shade, but they will be finer flow- 
ers in every way, and will be so con- 
stantly produced that any shortness of 
longevity will not count. 

The best soil for growing pansies is 
leaf-mold from the woods or compost- 
heap, and where possible this should be 
procured. If enough can be procured 
for the entire bed, no other fertilizer 
will be needed; if, however, there is 
only enough for a good top dressing, the 
soil in the bed should be removed to a 
depth of a foot or more, laying the first 
three or four inches one side for return- 


ing to the bed, as the top soil is always 
more valuable, and removing the re- 
mainder entirely. 

Add to the top soil which is returned 
to the bed a liberal quantity of old, well- 
rotted cow manure, if procurable; if not, 
any other manure that is thoroughly 
decomposed and old. A wheelbarrow- 
load to every twelve or fifteen square 
feet will not be too much. Mix thor- 
oughly with the soil in the bed, and rake 
off level and smooth; add the leaf-mold 
to the surface, and allow to stand for 
a few days to settle before setting the 
pansies. Better results will be secured 
if the weather is fairly warm when the 
pansies are set, as hard frosts set them 
back considerably. 

Set plants at least eight inches apart 
in even rows, and different varieties by 
themselves. Very artistic effects can 
be secured, where the plants are pur- 
chased from the florists and the colors 
ascertained, by beginning at one end 
of the bed and shading from white 
through shades of mauve to purple, 
from white through lemons, oranges, 
and coppers to bronze, and from the 
palest flesh-tints through shades of pink, 
rose, and red to wine. This is quite 
possible, and very fine ribbon effects 
may be obtained in this way where the 
plants are purchased, but they are hardly 
expedient from seed, unless one is will- 
ing to go to a great deal of trouble and 
the expense of purchasing a great many 
packages of seed. 

In setting out plants, see that they 
are well watered the night before trans- 
planting. Do not try to handle more 
than can be placed in the ground be- 
fore they wilt. Put a generous amount 
of water into the hole with the plant and 
press soil firmly around the roots. Work 
the soil fine and dry around the plants, 
and do not protect in any way; the water 
in the soil will keep the roots cool and 
moist and the tops will take care of 
themselves—much better, indeed, than 
we can do it for them. 
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Do not water for sev lays, but . best results with me usually, and I pre- 
when the plants have becot tablished fer to use last year’s seed if the new 
water freely every day, | in hot seed is not available, rather than to 
weather twice a day, at evening and at defer planting much later than that date, 
noon. This may to many 1aninno- as the plants should make sufficient 
vation not altogether in accordance with growth to be nearly or quite ready to 
their established notio1 water a bud when cold weather sets in; they 
flower-bed in the middle of day; but will be ready to bloom as soon as planted 
there are flowers and flov and what outin spring. Seed should be planted 
might be most unsuita for some either in a spent hotbed, cold-frame, or 
might prove the very life of the other, bed that can be protected with frame 
and many years’ experien: as proven and sash atthe approach of cold weather. 
to me the value of not allowing pansies If in the hotbed, work the manure from 
to dry out and go thirsty he middle the bottom up into the soil sufficiently 
of the day Whenever! wr lack of to afford nourishment for the young 
time or insufficient help, ave been plants, and make fine and smooth. See 
obliged to omit the midday watering, that the soil in the bed is well above the 
I have always observed a inet dete- level of the ground outside, that all sur- 
rioration in the quality o e flowers, face water may be easily shed, as water 
as well as a marked shortening of the standing around the roots is most inju- 
period of bloom rious. Sow seed in drills, covering to 

Another important duty he eare of the depth of an eighth of an inch, press- 
the pansy-bed is the prot emoval of ing the soil closely over them: cover 
all blossoms as soon as show any with a newspaper and protect the bed 
sign of fading. Never under any cir- with a lath screen. When the plants 
cumstances allow seed to form; this is appear, in from eight to ten days, re- 
absolutely fatal to the flor nee of the move the paper, and replace on top of the 
bed. There is no object in wing seed sereen during the heat of the day. 
to form from an economic dpoint, or When the plants are large enough to han- 
for the purpose of obtaini supply of dle, transplant into fresh rows a part of 
some favorite shade, as } ies grown the plants, that all may have room to de- 
in a mixed bed never ec true from velop. If the soil is at all inclined to 
seed, but are hybridized by the bees be hard or to bake, cultivate between the 
working over them until no trace of the rows witha fork or other convenient tool. 
original color will remai1 least none Give liquid manure once a week, unless 
that can be depended on it is seen that the plants are growing too 

Plants grown in the sur t position fast, when it should be discontinued, 
will become straggly by August, and if strong, stocky growth rather than soft, 
it is desired to carry the plants through rank growth being what should be 
for fall blooming it will be toremove _ striven for. 
the old growth of all plants showing new At the approach of cold, freezing 
growth at the crown. This new growth weather, protect with the sash, for as 
will quickly replace the , and give long as they can be kept from freezing 
fine flowers till well into the winter. they will continue to grow. When, 

Liquid manure given on week dur- however, they have once frozen, it will 
ing the summer, as well a ‘i tea, will be better to protect them with leaves, 
increase the blooms and lity of size close the sash, and consign them to their 
and color. winter’s sleep. Give them extra pro- 

In August, about the tieth, will tection during extreme cold weather 
be time to sow seed fo rly spring with mats or old carpet. 
blooming. About the ¢ ieth gives IDA D. BENNETT. 
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IN THE SHADE OF AN ELM 


THE REGENERATION OF THE FARMHOUSE 


Ill 


SERIES of plans was the first 
A result of the teaching already de- 
scribed, drawn with the extremes 
of deep seriousness and great 
hilarity at unexpected lapses in stairs or 
windows. The latter were comforted by 
the reminder that Thomas Jefferson, 
in- his own plan, left out stairs alto- 


THE STRAIGHT ROAD 


gether, and had to get them in as best 
he could when the house was well under 
way. For all concerned it meant, if 
nothing more, an enlargement of con- 
ception as to the meaning of a house and 
of what constitutes a comfortable and 
convenient home, and the conviction 
grew and strengthened that every woman 
should go through a course of com- 
pulsory education in plan-drawing, 
the most, indeed the only, effect- 
ual method of fixing firmly and 
once for all the essential facts 
bound up in any building destined 
to shelter human beings. 

Careful examination of a series 
of plans for summer cottages, 
ranging in price from four to eight 
or nine hundred dollars, had shown 
them that a stairway could go up 
from a living-room and be actually 
a portion of the pleasant effect pro- 
duced asa whole. Also, that even 
with the inevitable round of daily 
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FALLING INTO DECAY 


work on the farm, the sense of space 
born of eliminating the ‘‘best room’’ 
meant rest and stimulus as well, impos- 
sible under the old methods. 

‘‘Pa wouldn’t stand it a minute,’’ said 
one. ‘‘He sticks to all the old-fashioned 
ways. Says he guesses his mother 
knew as much as any of us, and she 
never said anything about all these new- 
fangled ways. I reckon ma would like 
it, though. Only she’d say, and maybe 
pa, too, ‘Where you goin’ to do your 
courtin’ ?’ ”’ 

The class atthis point 
showed a_ perceptible 
increase of color. 

‘‘We all thought 
about that, I guess,”’’ 
said one, with a slight- 
ly embarrassed smile; 
‘‘but we wouldn’t have 
said anything if she 
hadn’t just spoke out. 
You see in all those big 
living-rooms they ain’t 
Americans, I should 
say. We don’t always 
want the old folks 
round. It’s the young 
ones that have zgoi to 
do the living mostly, 
isn’t it?”’ 








to the instructor tha: 
the next thing in order 
might be a series of o})- 
servations on the lack 
of conversation ii 
America, the lack of 
youthful spirit in every 

day old people, the lac\ 
of general sympathie~ 
and of capacity for liy 

ing happily with others 
—these and other facts 
noted by observant for 
eigners and accountiny 
for some phases of our 
statisties on divorce, 
ete. In fact, the whole 
question of art in the 
home had seemed to 
inelude ethies as well; but this is not 
the place for any conclusions in that 
direction. 

“‘T’m engaged,’’ said one, ‘‘so I don’t 
care; but it does seem awful sort of 
common not to have a parlor, you know. 
The boys wouldn’t like it a bit.’’ 

‘There might be a better knowledge 
of the boys’ real character if one saw 
how they fitted into the family life.’’ 

The engaged one shook her head. 

‘“‘T don’t believe it would work,’’ she 
said, ‘“‘but we might try and see. I am 




















It was at this junc- 
ture that it became clear 
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A SIMPLE OLD TYPE 


going to make a plan for my own house. 
There’s just so much money, and we 
have talked it over a good deal. Young 
people just beginning can do some 
things the old folks wouldn’t, and we 
can always add ona room, anyhow, as 
we get the money. The trouble is most 
generally farmers don’t get it. Some- 
body’s got to begin, and I’m going to be 
leader. We’ve got most forty acres, and 
I’m to have my share of say about every 
one of them. That’s why we are both 
in an agricultural college.’’ 

One plan, over which there was infi- 
nite wrangling and discussion, meant 
the deliberate acceptance of simple liv- 
ing in its better sense. The girl who 
made it had intelligence of a fine order, 
and distinct intention not to sacrifice 
real living to hard work. She had been 
a school-teacher, and had taught the 
school-children what a picture meant by 
pinning up good things from the best 
weeklies on the school-room walls. The 
plan as presented had its defects, but it 
was a practical working-plan not to be 
despised by the architect. It called for 


one large room, sixteen by twenty-four 
feet, standing north and south, the roof 
projecting nearly ten feet and forming 
an east and west porch. The sharply 
pointed gable roof was twenty-six feet 
long, the attic six feet high, the living- 
room eight. No cellar was planned for, 
the ‘‘cave’’ of Kansas and Nebraska 
being preferred. Nor was there what 
would be considered a kitchen, the 
kitchen of a Pullman dining-car having 
been studied as model in its general 
arrangement. The northwest corner of 
the porch, as she called it, but really a 
genuine piazza of generous proportions, 
was banked up and boarded in, a win- 
dow at north and west, a door in the 
extreme northwest corner opening on 
the ‘‘cave,’’ another opposite on a large 
pantry. This inclosure it was proposed 
to line with building-paper. Under the 
north window was to be an eight-by- 
three zine-covered shelf-table, so covered 
to do away with the usual table-serub- 
bing. On the west side, place was made 
for two small gasoline stoves and an 
Aladdin oven, to be constructed from a 
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PRETENTIOUS AND UNCOMFORTABLI 


properly covered and lined tea-box with 
a lamp below. 

‘‘You see,’’ said the pink-cheeked 
architect, ‘‘I guess we can do what Booker 
Washington did, and improvise an Alad- 
din—a good enough one, anyway, that 
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will cook while we sleep, and mean no 
hurry in the morning. And the pump 
has a pipe from it into the house, and 
here’s a sink -nothing but a box lined 
with zine, but big enough to wash dishes 
in, and an outlet into a trough along the 
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washroom on the 
other side of the 
partition that emp- 
ties outdoors. 
There is a_ shelf 
over the sink for 
pearline and lye — 
all the things we 
fight our hard water 
with; and under- 
neath will hang 
mop and all the ap- 
paratus for cleanli- 
ness. The light 
will come in at the 
west window, just 
over my left shoulder—a little awning 
when there is too much sun; and all about 
on shelves and hooks and nails will be 
utensils and long-handled spoons and 
measures, and all that. Under the long 
window will be a zine-covered shelf for 
kettles and saucepans.’’ 

‘‘T want a good big kitchen that I can 
be proud of,’’ interjected a vigorous 
critic. 

‘*Yes; and settle down and live in it, 
and never get out,’’ retorted the planner. 
‘‘My kitchen is just a workshop, and a 
good one, too, but I live with something 
besides pots and pans. This one has no 
door, and needs none. The general door 
opens on the west porch. And there, 
in the back part near the middle, is this 
five-by-seven boarded-in space —my 


laundry, if you admit that 
name; two tubs, certainly 
stationary, yet movable if 
I want them to be, and a 
washbowl made from a 
big wooden chopping-bow], 
all with holes and plugs in 
the bottom where water 


CoMMON TYPES OF FARM BUILDINGS 


runs off into a trough. In the corner 
is a one-burner gasoline stove for my 
wash-boiler and irons. Above you see 
a little sliding door into the kitchen, 
through which a little hot water can be 
handed, if needed, when John comes 
in dusty. They always do come in 
dusty. 

‘The south end of the porch is also 
inclosed. That means our spare room, 
for that must be. 1 puzzled over it, but 
finally put in two bunks, just like a 
steamboat. Why not, if you have only 
just so much space? A corner shelf 
holds the washbow], and it has a closet, 
entered from the living-room also; that 
we are to enter now properly from the 
front porch, with its great sheltering 
roof. I shall cover it all with Virginia 
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creeper, and there will be lots of things 
from our own scanty woods, pecans and 
hickories and so on. 

‘‘Now see. At the northeast corner of 
the front porch is a little—vestibule, we 
will call it, where rubber-coats may 


hang and umbrellas drain, and in it 
is a wooden locker on which to sit as 








A MODEST GROUE 


we put on our rubbers, one that will 
hold hammocks and cushions. Now two 
steps up, and here is the living-room. 
There are two cheerful east windows and 
a generous south one, which shall not 
be filled full of plants, and so shut off 
the human beings, though I shall have 
a few. Near the northern end is the 
fireplace, coming up 
through the floor. I wish 
it meant open fire all the 
time, but winter compels 
a big base-burner. It 
shall go to the barn in 
the spring, though, and 
stay till late fall, just 
tothatend. Behind the 
fireplace are two high 
casement windows, and 
below two wide divans, 
fitted with springs and 
mattress; underneath, 
space for bedding and 
other things for which 
there is no room in our 
small closets. 

“The floor is hard 
pine, stained and oiled, 
and I have one big rug 
to cover it. The plaster- 
ing is the rough coat, a 
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SIMPLICITY WITHOUT BEAUTY 


hint of green in it. The woodwork is sim- 
ple pine, and I shall stain and varnish it 
myself. There will be a strong square 
table that will not joggle when you look 
at it, four plain chairs for meals, and 
two comfortable ones for our evenings. 
There will be a chimney-shelf for our 
ornaments, and a good lamp, and some 
photographs on the walls. But I won’t 
have a searf or a bow on anything. It’s 
to live in, and I believe it will work.’’ 
“You pull yourself into the garret by 
force of character, I sup- 
pose,’’ remarked a 


irrigated, everything grew lux- 
uriantly. The mistress, who 
oversaw her chickens and mae 
two dollars a year on each hen, 
had also a cold-frame for viv. 
lets, and sold them in the neig))- 
boring town, where a few buy- 
ers rejoiced in the chance. The 
milk went to a creamery, and 
thus she had more time for her 
garden and the half acre of ber- 
ries. The house, to-day em- 
bowered in vines, is a rest to the 
eyes of all who look. The 
working arrangements have 
proved practical and time-sav- 
ing. In short, with slight va- 
riations for individual taste, a 


fair working-model for begin- , 


ners is here. 

All this means trained ititelligence at 
every turn, and no less a refined and 
simple nature, knowing beauty, seeing 
real values, content with simplicity and 
genuineness. These things cannot be 
hastened, or at once made general. 
though they are the possible portion for 
thousands to whom as yet they are but 
dreams. But the thought is astir. The 
regeneration of the farmhouse has 
begun. 


HELEN CAMPBELL. 





critic; ‘‘I don’t see any 
stairs.’’ 

‘‘Not yet,’’ said the 
planner, calmly. ‘‘That 
garret is just for stuff, 
and not much of that, 
till we can finish it off, 
and the ladder from the 
barn will do for the few 
times we may want to 
get up there. Wait till 
we enlarge. There will 
be a building-on, and 
then there will be astair- 
way that amounts to 
something. This will 
work, I tell you; I am 
certain of it.’’ 

It did work. 
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N the matter of 
printed, inlaid, 
and relief tiles 
America has ad- 

vaneed rapidly, but in 
the production of hand- 
painted art tiles she is 
deficient. This is a 
branch of the art that 
is well worth pursuing. 

Experiments in tile- 
working in the United 
States began as early 
as 1853. Furnace and 
geometrical floor tiles 
of different colors and 
exceeding hardness 
were made in Philadel- 
phia. Roofing tiles 
were made in certain 
parts of this country early in the last cen- 
tury. The art was brought from Germany, 
where the same methods of manufacture 
are still practiced. At Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, the Moravians made similar 
tiles from about 1740 until the present 
century. In the manufacture of tiles 
many chemical and mechanical problems 
are involved, such as the proper selection 
and combination of clays to insure suffi- 
cient cohesiveness to dry without warp- 
ing or cracking, the selection of a tem- 
perature in burning that will be suitable 
to all the different clays, and the prepa- 
ration of a glaze which will preserve the 


MODERN TILES, MADE BY THE 
CAMBRIDGE TILE COMPANY, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 
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TILES 


same coefficient of ex- 
pansion and shrinkage 
as the clay bodies up- 
on which it is placed. 
We cannot but infer 
that all this was known 
to the ancients, for the 
specimens in various 
museums show tiles of 
extraordinary beauty 
and hardness. 

The tiles of Persia 
date from the tenth 
century B. C., and are 
distinguished by an 
azure-blue or yellow 
ground, generally cov- 
ered with figures, 
birds, and foliage. As 
far back as the days 
of Babylon and Assyria, these beautiful 
tiles were used on the walls of mosques 
and palaces, and it is also certain that on 
these bricks is found a glaze made with 
the use of tin, so that what is now called 
enamel was known in that day and long 
before it was used in Italy by Luca 
della Robbia. 

Probably some of the rarest of these 
architectural ornaments are the Molam- 
medan tiles, which date from the period 
of Mahomet, and are described by a trav- 
eler fortunate enough to gain access to 
his tomb in the Mosque of Medina, built 
in A.D. 707. He describes the columns 
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FROM THE PALACE OF KOURCHYD-PASHA 
IN CaIRO 


as cased for half their height with bright 
glazed green tiles or slate decorated with 
arabesques of various colors. A tile 
from this tomb is in the Royal Museum 
at Sévres. It is covered with a fine 
glaze; the pattern is divided longitudi- 
nally into two parts by a black band, one 
side being green (tle sacred color) and 
the other blue. When the Mohamme 
dans in A.D. 1101 extended their empire, 
they introduced tile in the construction 
of'their mosques, specimens of which 
may be seen in England. 

On the hillside of Mount Moriah, at 
Jerusalem, which is little else than 
amass of broken marble, can be gath- 
ered some of the early Saracen tiles of 
rich character. 

Equally curious are the remains of 
a temple at Tel-el-Yahondeh, Egypt, 
whose walls were covered with tiles of 
a remarkable character, bearing upon 
them the history of Rameses III., about 
1200 B. C. The legends are sometimes 


impressed in blue tiles and inlaid with 
colored glass; others have relief figures 
of prisoners captured by the king. 

The Chinese have not been eclipsed in 
the manufacture of tile for architectural 
purposes. Their tiles are a coarse 
faience, but placed high in a building, 
their varied colors give an air of magnifi- 
eence which gilded lead cannot equ:!. 
The celebrated Porcelain Tower, near 
Nankin, consists of nine stories, and is 
overlaid with white, red, blue, green, 
and brown enameled tiles. 

The eraze for tiles seems to have been 
widespread, for at an early period we 
find them in Holland, used to decorate 
fireplaces. The Seripture tiles were 
made in large numbers, and wererudeand 
quaint; they are still made in that coun- 
try, identical in design and feeling with 
those produced three hundred years ago. 

The Moors brought into Spain the art 
which the Persian potters knew, and 
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A Group oF GRUEBY TILES, DESIGNED BY GEORGE P. KENDRICK 


azulejos, or tiles, were not only used on 
the walls, but the floors of the Alhambra 
were decorated with them. Some are 
of gold luster, and bear mottoes. 

“The chamber and guard-chamber of 
the French palaces were also ornamented 
with tiles, and in the museum at Sévres 
are some taken from the floor of one of 
the rooms at Fontainebleau. 

English tiles are to be found in Chert- 
sey Abbey, Surrey. They consist of 
round tiles, in which are subjects from 
romances inclosed in circular inscrip- 
tions. The Chapter House at Westmin- 
ster has a tile pavement dating from the 
thirteenth century. 

English potters afterward produced 
tiles in imitation of the Delft ware, and 
numerous old houses in this country 
were decorated with them. Our Dutch 
ancestors in New York ornamented their 
chimneys with tiles, on which, usually, 
Seriptural subjects were painted. Many 
of these old fireplaces were broken up 
when the old houses were removed to 
make way for modern structures. 

Large quantities of ornamental tiles 
were shipped to this country and sent 
inland from the seaport towns. Usually 
they were made in some factories in 
England or Holland, and a brisk trade 


existed between these countries and 
Newport. 

In the old colonial towns of New Eng- 
land, eager searchers have found beauti- 
ful interiors. In Newport there are 
many such examples. The Redwood 
house was ornamented in this way, and 
tiles of pink or blue on a white ground 
were carried around the room in place 
of a mop-board. In many instances 
these old tiles have been kept as heir- 
looms, and collectors have endeavored to 
preserve the history of those in their 
possession. In this same Redwood 
house was a variety known as ‘‘basket 
tiles,’’ now rarely seen. They take their 
name from a basket of flowers in colors 
in the center of each tile. General 
Prescott’s and Commodore Perry’s head- 
quarters had beautiful tiles around the 
fireplaces. Nearly all of them were 
imported. 

In our times, the taste for decorative 
architecture has led to the reintroduction 
of the manufacture of ornamental tiles 
for churches, halls, and wherever they 
can be placed. The patterns of azulejos 
and ancient tiles of every description are 
now exactly copied, the modern colors 
being bright and vivid. They are used 
for decorating walls, jambs, friezes, 
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hearths of fireplaces, cabinetwork, pave- 
ments, and many other purposes. Gen- 
erally modern tiles are six to eight 
inches square, but they are also made in 
hexagonal, octagonal, and other shapes. 

The following are the most important 
kinds of decorated tiles: Tiles painted 
by hand, with the ordinary enamel used 
to decorate porcelain, and afterward 
glazed. For obvious reasons of econoniy 
these designs must be effective with as 
little labor as possible. 

Printed tiles have the pattern trans- 
ferred from an engraved copperplate, 
and the process is the cheapest and 
therefore extensively used. 

Stencil-plates are largely used in the 
decorating of tiles, and give a richer 
effect than we get in those which are 
mechanically painted. 

Majolica, or embossed tiles have the 
pattern in slight relief, and are made 
more effective by being dipped in a trans- 
parent colored glaze, which runs into 
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ITALIAN Masouica TILES, CHURCH OF SANTA CATERINA, SIENNA 
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MODERN TILES, MANUFACTURED BY THE GRUEBY FAItNCE COMPANY, 


the hollows, emphasizes the forms, and 
gives a very rich effect. 

In incised tiles the pattern is stamped 
in and emphasized as above with a rich 
transparent glaze. 

Pate sur pate is the painting in a white 
or colored ‘‘slip’’ on a ground of a dif- 
ferent color. The ‘‘slip’’ must always 
be of the same clay as the ground to 
insure equal shrinkage when fired. 

Encaustic tiles are molded with the 
clay in a plastic state, the pattern being 
eut or stamped to one-sixteenth of an 
inch below the surface, so as to form 
hollows in which ‘“‘slip’’ of different col- 
ored clays are poured. 

In these processes lie the elements of 
modern tile-making, and to one skilled 
in the matter it is easy to recognize the 
various kinds. 

Printed tiles are now very often 
chosen for hearth and grate checks, 
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while a style of decoration based upon 
the ancient Roman mosaic tesserze seems 
likely to be the most popular pavement 
of the future. Beautiful floors are laid 
with the Greek fret border, and Pompe- 
ian designs are peculiarly appropriate 
for this kind of tiling. As a rule, de- 
signs for encaustie tiles are more or less 
Gothie in character, which is not sur- 
prising when we consider that they are 
a revival of the medieval paving still 
existing in many churches. 

Already in America many tiles for 
interior decorations, friezes, molding, 
and mantel-facing are produce ed , together 
with gilded and decorated tiles in the 
style of Royal Worcester cloisonné, rich 
and pleasing in effect. The commercial 
centers are Zanesville, Ohio; Trenton, 
New Jersey; Beaver Falls, Pennsyl- 
vania; Covington, Kentucky; Perth 
Amboy, New Jersey; Morrisville, Penn- 
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FROM THE MosQvE oF D’IBRAHYM 
AGHA, CAIRO 


ROOMS IN 


HERE is no more striking evi- 

dence of the advance in taste 

during the last fifty years than 

is furnished by a glance into the 
pages of ‘‘Jane Eyre.’’ The apartments 
in Thornfield Hall which so impressed 
the little heroine are not only the most 
dreadful in all fiction, but are significant 
as representing Miss Bronté’s ideal of 
magnificence. Her usual vividness of 
touch has spared us no detail of color 
and ornament, with the result that the 
appalling combination — ‘‘Tyrian-dyed 
curtains; white carpets on which seemed 


laid brilliant garlands of flowers; ceil- 
ings with snowy moldings of white 


grapes and vine-leaves; crimson couches 
and ottomans; pale Parian mantelpieces ; 
vases of fine purple spar; and ornaments 


sylvania. The Grueby Faience Com- 
pany of Boston has recently made tiles 
of singular beauty in color and design. 

The cheapest colors to manufacture are 
buff, salmon, gray, red, chocolate, and 
black, all of which cost about the same. 
and are known as ‘‘plain colors.’? White 
is nearly twice as expensive, and blue 
and green three times as much. 

In taking up tile-designing it is well to 
study some manufacturer’s book of actual 
tiles, and the designer must, of course, 
keep before him the fitness of his de- 
sign for the position it is to occupy us 
well as the process by which it is to be 
executed. Various tile machines have 
been invented for the manufacture of 
tiles from dust or half-dry clay, and fine 
modelers and designers are connected 
with all works. Beautiful soft effects 
in carpet patterns have been obtained on 
a vitreous body of great hardness, and 
imitation mosaic tiles, damask, and em- 
bossed damask-finished tiles are pro- 
duced. Fortunately American firms en- 
gaged in the manufacture of tiles are 
producing work that is durable in quality 
and artistie in design. 

KATHERINE LOUISE SMITH. 


FICTION 


of sparkling Bohemian glass, ruby 
red’’—stands out before us in its unpar- 
alleled garishness as if we ourselves 
looked into those ‘‘large mirrors which 
repeated the general blending of snow 
and fire!’’ One shudders to think what 
the interior of Haworth Vicarage must 
have been, if Miss Bronté ever carried 
her ideas on household decoration be- 
yond the pages of her manuseript into 
existence. Crude though it is, this back- 
ground shows a rare quality of imagina- 
tion in its fitness to the highly colored 
figures and lurid incidents of the story, 
and thus raises a very interesting point. 
The question of color, and its part in 
making an effective contrast to situation, 
these instructive ideas of the novel writer 
in regard to background and character, 
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Rooms In FIctTIon 


deserve consideration separately and at 
length. Here they can only be touched 
upon. One only has to note, for instance, 
that earlier in the same book it is into 
a room heavy with crimson hangings 
Jane Eyre is cruelly locked by her Aunt 
Reed, that the most dramatic scene in 
Monte Cristo takes place in a red room, 
while Dorothea, in ‘*Middlemarch,’’ had 
a blue boudoir, and Fanny Price’s room 
at Mansfield Park was white and chilly, 
pure, but somewhat bare and character- 
less, like its occupant, to understand 
what a suggestive field is opened by 
these ideas of color. One might multi- 
ply instances which all can find for 


themselves. What a ghastly incident 
takes place in Balzac’s ‘‘L’ Auberge 
Rouge!’’ Poe, although in his hands 


the principle turns always to the fantas- 
tic, understood it well; witness the yellow 
and black curtains in ‘‘Ligeia,’’ and the 
riot of color in that suite of rooms where 
the masque of the ‘‘Red Death’’ takes 
place. Sometimes the author conveys 
a strong impression of color without a 
word of description. For my part I am 
quite certain that Becky’s ‘‘little modest 
salons’’ at 22 Curzon Street were pink, 
with gilt furniture and white rugs; a lit- 
tle gilt clock on the mantel, flanked by 
silver candelabra burning wax-lights 
late into the night before the silly little 
pictures and mirrors. The petits ap- 
partements at Gaunt House are given-— 
‘fone in ivory and white satin: another 
in ebony and black velvet; little ban- 
queting-room taken from Sallust’s house 
at Pompeii’’ —but as a rule, Thackeray’s 
descriptions of rooms are meager. This 
is equally true (to one’s surprise) of 
Dickens, whose interiors take form only 
from the emphasis he lays upon a few 
characteristic and whimsical objects. 
David Copperfield’s cottage, for instance, 
contains nothing but Dora’s guitar and 
Jip’s pagoda. Dumas, on the contrary, 
although of a florid taste which is some- 
times vulgar, is often suggestive. His 
rooms are a thought too oriental and 
stuffy, ill-ventilated, the air heavy with 
perfume, and too crowded with bibelots 
and priceless paintings, cabinets of china, 
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etc., to be comfortable. Yet there is a 
charming boudoir somewhere in pink 
satin and India muslin, hung in panels 
embroidered with shepherdesses, which 
I long to see reproduced. Those whose 
taste inclines them to the Gothic will find 
no guide better than Scott. Particularly 
is he rich in libraries, not the modern 
sitting-room, with its bookcase of his- 
tories and novels, dedicated to family 
chatter and the children’s lessons, but 
in that room, dignified, studious, rich, 
given over to the life of books and of 
thought. The library at Osbaldistone 
Hall, which Dr. Vernon tells us did not 
contain ‘‘a shepherd or shepherdess 
wrought in worsted and handsomely 
framed in black ebony, or a stuffed par- 
rot, or a housewife-case embroidered in 
tarnished silver, or a toilet-table with a 
nest of japanned boxes, or rock-work, 
or shell-work, or needle-work, or work 
of any kind,’’ was freed in this respect 
from modern desecrations, and with its 
antique oaken shelves, ponderous folios, 
tattered tapestry, worm-eaten chairs and 
tables, and Vandyke portrait over the 
mantel, threw into admirable relief the 
brilliant and spirited figure of the hero- 
ine. 

The elder novelists are chary of decora- 
tive detail. This surprises one in Rich- 
ardson, who has given us the imperish- 
able figure of Clarissa in her pale prim- 
rose-colored paduasoy and white satin 
coat embroidered in silver. Miss Austen 
has given us nothing—not a glimpse of 
Emma’s bedroom, nor a hint as to the 
color in which Darey furnished Eliza- 
beth’s boudoir at Pemberley—only the 
meager picture of Fanny Price in the 
chilly East room. 

In George Eliot, however, we have a 
notable example of that imaginative 
sense to which I referred in the case of 
Charlotte Bronté, combined with better 
taste and a wider artistic experience. 
Her interiors, with a single exception, 
are the noblest in fiction, varied in con- 
ception, rich in detail, definite and clear 
in effect. Who can forget the Meyricks’ 
sitting-room, with its atmosphere of 
homeliness and beauty, the kitchen at 
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the Garths’, the surroundings of Romola 
and of Gwendolen? 

Lack of space forbids me the consider- 
ation of the latest styles in the interior 
decoration of romance. In many cases 
the consistent furnishing has given way 
to pure fantasy; heroines nowadays dis- 
port themselves in rooms with seaweed 
wallpaper, sea-green hangings, and coral 
furniture; or in rooms with no furniture 
at all, as ‘‘Tess,’’ in the deserted house, 
or in boudoirs carved, painted, and em- 
broidered with their favorite flower, a 
scheme rather monotonous and a little 
précieuse. But search for these things 
rouses inevitably in the book-lover a 
desire to see the best of them realized. 
It is with modest pride that the author 
offers this idea to the millionaire, who 
must be weary of lining his palace with 
the spoils of Europe, and must occasion- 
ally long for something more novel than 
the Dutch room, the Italian room, the 
Turkish divan. The house which I have 
in my mind would not cost less than 
these, and would be incomparably more 
interesting. The idea, it is true, might 
not appeal to the general run of million- 
aires, for one must be born with the 
palate to savor its recondite joys. I but 
say what my house would be were I able 
to create these delights. Libraries two 
I should have, retired from the body 
of the house—the largest that in ‘‘Rob 
Roy,’’ mentioned above, and a smaller 
from ‘‘The Antiquary.’’ ‘‘It was a lofty 
room of middling size, obscurely lighted 
by high, narrow, latticed windows. One 
end was entirely occupied by book- 
shelves. . Behind Mr. Oldbuck’s 
seat (which was an ancient leathern-cov- 
ered easy-chair .) was a huge 
oaken cabinet, decorated at each corner 
with Dutch cherubs, having their little 
duck wings displayed, and great jolter- 
headed visages placed between them. 
The top of this cabinet was covered with 
busts and Roman lamps and patere, 
intermingled with one or two bronze 
figures. The walls were partly clothed 
with grim old tapestry, the rest 
of the room was paneled or wainscoted 
with black oak.’’ 


My boudoir should be Dorothea’s. 
“The bow-window looked down the 
avenue of limes, the furniture was all of 
a faded blue, and there were miniatures 
of ladies and gentlemen with powdered 
hair hanging in a group. A piece of 
tapestry over a door also showed a blue- 
green world with a stag in it. The 
chairs and tables were thin-legged and 
easy to upset. . . A light bookease 
contained duodecimo volumes of polite 
literature in ealf, completing the furni- 
ture.’’ But there should be another in 
the house out of Dumas, which has been 
described. As to the dining-room, I am 
dreadfully torn in my mind, but fancy 
I should decide on that in Cheverel 
Manor (the curious are referred to ‘‘Mr. 
Gilfils’ Love-Story’’), with a breakfast- 
room from the house of Balthasar Claes. 

Of the parlors I confess I know less, 
but one of them should be the ‘‘Cedar 
parlor,”’ wherein Sir Charles Grandison, 
in a transport of sensibility (and syntax 
uttered the immortal sentiment: ‘‘My 
Harriet loves our Charlotte; so does 
their Caroline!’’ In this room I would 
place a spinet, to the memory of Barbara 
Grant. Affection for Jane Eyre, rather 
than confidence in her taste, would cause 
one of my bedrooms to be in ‘‘cheerful 
blue chintz’’; but my own is described 
at length in ‘‘L’Histoire des Treize.’’ 
Somewhere up under the roof I should 
find a nook for Fanny Price’s room, 
complete even to the ‘‘faded footstool of 
Julia’s work, too ill-done for the draw- 
ing-room; three transparencies in the 
three lower panes of one window (over 
the mantel), a collection of family pro- 
files, and a picture of William’s ship.” 
And there is a stairease leading to an 
open gallery, down which Beatrix 
Esmond eame with a candle, which I 
should certainly not omit. Pen’s cham- 
bers in Lamb’s Court Temple would be 
a good place to have a smoke with one’s 
friends and forget for a time that one 
was a millionaire; and—but my house 
is large enough. The joy of this build- 
ing would not only be personal, archeo- 
logical, historical, literary, and ingen- 
ious, but, like staging a Shakespearean 
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tragedy, the very trifles would be a com- 
mentary on the text. 

The largest number of rooms in fiction, 
and the best of all, are to be found in 
Balzac. Not one of all his books is 
without them; the question is to pick 
and choose. In taste, in detail, in firm- 
ness of outline and vividness of insight, 
they are unsurpassed; for the eye of his 
imagination has overlooked nothing, 
from the crack in the pane to the pin 
upon the carpet. One longs to quote a 
half-dozen—the room of Pons, the apart- 
ment fitted for César Birotteau in 
‘‘white wood and stamped olive-green 
Utrecht velvet,’’ Juana’s bedroom in 
‘‘Les Marana,’’ but space forbids. In 
choosing, to close this article, one of the 
rooms in that wonderful house in ‘‘Le 
Recherche de 1|’Absolu,’’ I have been 
guided by its beauty and decorative 
quality. The equally fine descriptions 
of Grandet’s house and the Pension 
Vauquer are a thought too sordid for use 
in this connection. 

“‘Overhead the beams and rafters had 
been left visible in the vaulted ceiling; 

. the intervening spaces were 
adorned with paintings. Tall oak side- 
boards lined the room, the more curious 
specimens of the family china were 
arranged on the tiers of shelves, the 
violet leather which covered the walls 
was stamped with designs in gold, repre- 
senting hunting scenes. Here and there, 
above the sideboards, a group of foreign 


shells or the bright-colored feathers of 
rare tropical birds glowed against the 
somber background. The chairs were 
the square-shaped kind with twisted legs 
and low backs, covered with fringed 
stuff, which once were found in every 
household all over France and Italy. 
They had not been changed since the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, and 
the framework was black with age, but 
the gold-headed nails shone as if they 
were new only yesterday, and the stuff 

. was a rich deep red. The wine- 
flasks and decanters on the table pre- 
served in their bulb-shaped outlines the 
grace and dignity of antique vases; the 
glasses were the same old-fashioned 
goblets with long slender stems that are 
seen in old Dutch pictures. The English 
earthenware was decorated with colored 
figures in high relief . . . . The silver 
was massive, square-sided, and richly 
ornamented; it was in a very liberal 
sense family plate, for no two pieces 
were alike, and the rise and progress 
of the fortunes of the house of Claes 
might have been traced from its begin- 
nings in the varying styles of these 
heirlooms. [The] table-linen 
[was] of the most magnificent kind, and 
the table-napkins were fringed in the 
Spanish fashion. . . . . Add one more 
charming detail to complete the picture: 
a vine clambering about the windows set 
them in a framework of green leaves.”’ 

ANNA ROBESON BROWN. 
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N one of the hills in the pretty 
() rolling country of western New 

York stands a large, rambling, 

old-fashioned farmhouse. It 
was built in 1800 on land purchased from 
the government in 1792, and is still 
oceupied by the descendants of the 
original family. Built on and added to 
by succeeding generations, without the 
slightest regard to architectural beauty, 
there is a certain dignity which age 
and tradition seem to give to the house, 


unpretentious though it is, and a 
spacious hospitable look which makes 
the interior very attractive, with its 
long, wide halls and large rooms open- 
ing out on either side. The treatment 
of the walls had to be carefully con- 
sidered, for there should be harmony 
and blending of colors where rooms all 
open together. A plain, heavy cartridge- 
paper in a peculiarly soft shade of buff, 
the shade that has not much yellow in 
it, was chosen for the parlor; the frieze 
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Livinc-Room 


is very unobtrusive and of good design, 
and the color of the paper makes an 
excellent background for pictures. The 
halls also have a plain cartridge-paper 
in the genuine terra-cotta, soft yet rich, 
because it has depth of color. 

The dining-room has a large-figured 
paper in tones of brown, and as the 
furniture is all old mahogany the effect 
is very good; but the living-room, which 
lies between the hall and dining-room, 





A PIECE OF OLD MAHOGANY 


BEAUTIFUL 


is the most attractive room in the 
house. When it came to doing it over 
two years ago, it was recalled with a 
feeling of despair that the room never 
had been right. When it was papered 
in light colors it was garish, and when 
dark it was gloomy, and in any treat- 
ment of the walls the fact that the ceil- 
ing was too low for the size of the room 
had never been overcome. It was then 
that back numbers of THE House Beav- 
TIFUL were read assiduously, and an idea 
seized upon and carried out with most 
charming results. Of course we encoun- 


COLONIAL SOFA 


tered argument and objections eloquently 
poured forth by the dealer in wall-paper, 
who knew we would not like a room 
without a frieze; but backed by the 
authority of THe House BEAUTIFUL, we 
stood firm, and selected for the side 
walls a very strong, fine shade of green, 
with a ceiling paper of a cream-white 
ground with a conventionalized design of 
green. This was brought down on the 
side wall about fourteen inches to the 
molding, which is green on a white 
ground; the woodwork is painted white 
to match the ceiling, and the light ceil- 
ing brought part way down on the walls 
seems to take away all disproportion in 
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the room. And every day, as we look 
at the walls, there is the satisfying feel- 
ing that art and intelligence can triumph 
over most inanimate things if properly 
and judiciously employed. Last year 
we wanted to repaper a bedroom, and 
again consulted THE House BEAUTIFUL. 
As it is a corner room, with southern 
and eastern exposure, we selected a soft, 
dull sage-green for the side walls, with 
a ceiling of cream-white with large pink 
roses brought down about eighteen 





AN OLD BUREAU 


inches to the molding. This time the 
young man in the wall-paper shop in the 
city near us was most deferential, and— 
triumph of triumphs! told us a few 
weeks later that he had used the same 
paper in the same way in papering a 
bedroom in a very handsome house in 
the city! There are many charming bits 
of old mahogany furniture in all the 
rooms, and each piece has its history. 
Books and magazines and photographs 
are everywhere. There is nothing gor- 
geous; the utmost simplicity prevails, 
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A MAHOGANY BED, VERY OLD 


but there are no imitations. Everything 
is the best of its kind, and with it all 
there is an air of individuality and refine- 
ment, that nameless something which 
goes to make an attractive house. 

E. E. G. 
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CUBAN ARCHITECTURE 


HERE are some places in which 
the squalor and dirt quite cover 
up and hide the picturesque, and 
others in which the picturesque 
completely effaces all thoughts of clean- 
liness. Of the latter class is Havana. 
Whether seen from the sea or harbor, or 
from the vantage of one of the embattled 
walls which guard the hilltops surround- 
ing the city on every hand, or even from 
her very streets themselves, she is still 
most worthy of her ancient appellation, 
“the brightest jewel in the crown of 
Spain.’’ There can be no more beautiful 
sight in all the world than Havana at 
sundown as seen from the walls of the 
fortress El Principe. From the top of 
this gray old medieval fort one can see 
to the west the sun dropping down into 
the Gulf of Mexico, behind great palms, 
which stand as futile sentinels over rich 
plantations and broad acres but lately so 
completely devastated. To the north is 
the open sea, and to the homesick Amer- 
ican the great republic, with all its dif- 
ferent life and standards; and to the 
east Morro and Cabanas, which seem 
like legendary castles guarding the en- 
chanted city which lies between. Be- 
tween El Principe and the city lie a few 
fertile truck farms, well kept by the 
Chinese farmers, and then the city. 
Always beautiful in color, the sun just 
sinking for the day gilds the whole scene 
indescribably. The houses are almost 
invariably of stucco, and are tinted blue, 
green, yellow, pink, or painted white, 
while the roofs of red tile and the wav- 
ing palms of many gardens and public 
squares complete the picture. There is 
no smoke-laden cloud hanging like a flag 
of commercialism over the place to be- 
grime the buildings or deaden the glory 
of the slanting sun-rays, and the city 
fades away into darkness without one 
jarring note, only again to come out of 
the mist of morning at sun-up with 
a more weird and fairy-like beauty. 
When one lands at the San José wharf, 


and drives up to the Hotel Ingleterre, 
one passes the oldest and oddest part 
of the town. Little squat houses, 
with a single oval loophole high up to 
serve as window, line the narrow 
streets. The walls of these hovels, 
twenty and thirty inches thick, bespeak 
some ancient idea of defense, while the 
one little window is securely barred, 
doubtless with the same idea in view. 
Farther on is reached a later develoy- 
ment, and one now almost universal, in 
which the facade consists almost entirely 
of openings, either doors or windows, 
the latter being opened all the way to 
the floor, closed by wooden shutters, 
and only distinguishable from the doors 
by being heavily barred. The streets 
are very narrow, so that two vehicles 
can barely pass, and the sidewalks 
simply ludicrous, generally not over 
twenty-four inches wide, and in some 
places only seventeen. The passer 
nearest the wall has the right of way; 
the other must get down into the street. 
The streets of the old town are paved 
with large blocks, some twelve or fifteen 
inches square, and polished by two cen- 
turies of traffic until an inexperienced 
horse or mule can scarcely go off a walk 
with safety. The native horses, little 
runted ponies, have a peculiar joggling 
single-foot which carries them safely 
and rapidly over these treacherous pave- 
ments. In spite of these practical draw- 
backs, the stones lend themselves well to 
the picturesque features of the street 
scenes. 

Here and there one comes to a high 
iron fence, and between the bars may 
see, set back among the trees and shrubs, 
some villa or palace of marble, thus 
surrounded on every hand by low, ill- 
smelling dives. This is one of the great 
curiosities of the place, that there is no 
segregation of the inhabitants into good, 
better, and best, or even into a bad and 
worst quarter. Indiscriminately scat- 
tered throughout the city are these beau- 
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THE GREAT SQUARE AT THE HEAD OF THE PRADO 


tiful residences, and apparently only in 
the suburbs of El Vedado and Tulipan 
have the better elements striven to fulfill 
our English maxim of ‘‘flocking to- 
gether.’’ One constantly comes upon 
quaint courts or widenings of the nar- 
row street in front of some old church. 
A fountain splashing lazily in the cen- 
ter and the vista of a crooked street 
with overhanging stucco houses is curi- 
ously theatrical. The general type is 
seen nowhere else nowadays but on the 
stage, and one catches oneself looking 
for the entrance of some comic opera 
celebrity in mock armor, leading a 
soubrette to the footlights for the latest 
topical song. A few ragged Cubans 
passing along might be supposed to dis- 
pel the illusion, but they may readily 
pass for peasants, townspeople, etc., 
except when a colored girl of fourteen 
is observed smoking a huge cigar, when 


the fancy is broken, and one feels at last 
sure that this is Cuba. 

There is a newer town, of course, with 
streets like the Prado and Rienna, where 
the sidewalks are wide and the perspec- 
tive straight and true. The Prado is 
really a fine street, consisting of two 
parallel driveways from Central Park 
to the Castillo del Punta, at the mouth 
of the harbor, which it guards on the 
south, as Morro does upon the north of 
the narrow entrance. In the center is 
a fine broad promenade, and the build- 
ings on either side are more consist- 
ently imposing than those of any other 
street in Havana. Here is the cen- 
ter of the spectacular life; all the 
parades, reviews, and carnival frolics 
take place on the Prado, and about the 
square at its head, known as Central 
Park. In this square a military band 
played every evening in the past Span- 
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ish days, and the Ingleterre Hotel, 
famous for its riots between Cubans and 
Spaniards, and as the first headquarters 


of the governments of both General 
Brooke and General Ludlow, together 


with two or three theaters, the Union 
Club, and other important buildings, 
stand upon its boundaries. These wider 
streets are no less interesting in their 
own way, for they still contrive to be 
entirely distinct from an American or 
north of Europe type. 

The houses themselves are very much 
superior to their furnishings and decora- 
tion. The architecture is usually very 
simple, sincere, and well proportioned, 
while the cleanliness of the air allows 


the use of most delicate tints and 
shades of color. As might be ex- 


pected, the Cuban is bizarre whenever 
he attempts decoration, and it is curious 
that so much good architecture should 
not engender a truer decorative taste. 





BEAUTIFUL 


The customs are in some respects so 
curious as to excite the greatest wonder 
in an Anglo-Saxon with modern hygienic 
ideas. In many if not in most of the 
best houses in the city proper the stable 
is attached to the building, and is a part 
of it. The main entrance is a small door 
in the great one that admits the cai 
riage. This vehicle is usually seen 
standing in the entry when the hall door 
is opened. An American woman tol 
of a visit she paid to the house of a very 
wealthy Cuban. She had been shown 
over the place, and had greatly admired 
the priceless laces on the bed linen; she 
had dined most agreeably off the best of 
china and the finest of damask, and was 
seated in the drawing-room, as we would 
eall it, conversing as best she could in 
indifferent French, when she was star- 
tled by a great clatter, and looked about 
to find the horse being led through the 
room to the front hall, there to be har- 
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THE DRAWBRIDGE AT ATARES CASTLE 


nessed to take her home. The carriage 
is commonly kept in the hall, but it is 
probable that usually there is some 
egress from the stable to the street other 
than through the drawing-room. 

Years of abuse have apparently so far 
blunted the Cuban olfactory nerve that 
the nearness of the stable to the kitchen 
does not trouble it in the least. All 
the kitchen and sanitary arrangements 
are very wonderful and crude. Most of 
the cooking is done over charcoal and 
under huge hoods, and the ranges are 
often beautifully tiled. All the floors 
are of tile and marble, except in the 
cheapest houses, and even there are often 
of cement. In the fine houses bathrooms 
are on the Roman plan, recesses sunken 
in the floor and lined with colored tiles. 
As may be seen from the illustration, 
slatted doors, windows, and partitions 
are used very freely, as they give suffi- 
cient privacy without shutting off the 


air, every breath of which is precious. 
On the right of this picture is a winding 
stairway, although few private houses 
have a second floor, and in the whole 
city fully eighty-five per cent, to put 
it mathematically, are one-story houses. 

Of the furniture there is little to be 
said. I saw nothing that was really 
good or interesting from our standpoint. 
There is a ve ry general use of cane-seated 
chairs and sofas, which the climate more 
than justifies. This in itself should be 
no drawback, for some Italian and old 
French cane-seated chairs are beyond 
criticism. Most of the Cuban furniture 
is showily and cheaply carved, and usu- 
ally of walnut, for no good reason, ex- 
cept perhaps that the hite ‘hing-posts and 
gate-posts are often made of mahogany 
and rosewood. ‘The arrangement of the 
furniture is peculiarly uniform, always 
a marble-top center-table, and on either 
hand a long row of cane-seated chairs. 
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These are often so formally arranged as 
to suggest an anticipated lecture. In 
a room in which we would have four or 
five chairs the Cuban will use ten or fif- 
teen, and at times they will all be oceu- 
pied, too, when such a babel of voices 
will be heard as for shrillness and clat- 


ter cannot be exceeded anywhere. Floor 
coverings are little used, and are gener- 
ally of cheap and gaudy texture. There 
are no hangings except a few lace cur- 
tains, for even these must be sacrificed 
for the sake of the breeze. The walls, 
sometimes papered, are oftener painted, 
and frequently frescoed. Upon them 
are hung few pictures, but in the draw- 
ing-room many gilt-framed mirrors are 
used. Window-panes, decorative in 
shape, add much to the general good 
effect of the rooms, as well as to that of 
the houses from without. 

The dining-room is generally behind 
the central and main hall or drawing- 
room, and on either side of these two 
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main rooms are the bedrooms. There 
are often two wings back of these. In 
one, bedrooms are located, and in the 
other the kitchen, stable, and servants’ 
quarters. In the center, between these 
wings, is a court or garden, containing 
tropical plants and flowering shrubs. 
Such courts are common, even in the 
business portion of the city, as for ex- 
ample the building occupied by the 
North American Trust Company. The 
American Bank of Havana has, opening 
directly off the counting-room, an attract- 
ive court, along the sides of which are 
the private offices of the cashier, presi- 
dent, and other officials. 

Many of the purely shop-keeping class, 
and even the unmarried members of some 
of the great importing firms, live over 
or back of their places of business. The 
curious hours of work have doubtless 
much influence in forming this habit. 
Retail stores are open at eight o’clock in 
the morning, and do not close until 
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eleven at night. It is not at all infre- 
quent for a woman to sally forth, prop- 
erly escorted, to shop at eight or nine 
o’clock in the evening. In consequence 
of such hours the whole economy of the 
household has to be modified. The firm 
furnishes two meals a day to all its em- 
ployes. Ihad the interesting experience 
of breakfasting several times with such 
gatherings. The meal is served at eleven 
in the morning, usually in an upper 
room, off of which may be the private 
apartments of the members of the firm. 
In the more prosperous business houses 
the meal is quite elaborate, consisting 
of six or seven courses, with a proper 
change of plates and forks between each, 
and finished off with black coffee. Two 
or three decanters of claret are always 
furnished, and are free to all. At the 
head sits the senior partner, often a fine- 
featured and impressive old Spaniard, for 
practically all the larger sort of business 
is in the hands of the peninsular, as they 








are called. On either side sit the junior 
partner and clerks in order of rank, 
until finally, way at the farther end, are 
the porter and the office boy, in their 
shirt-sleeves. I always noted the pecul- 
iar and practical democracy of the 
Cubans as evinced in this public dining 
together, where the conversation was 
general, and even the porter had his say; 
or similarly, on a plantation, where one 
of the laborers, a mulatto, constantly 
ealled the owner, one of the richest of 
planters and at present mayor of Havana, 
by his first name. 

The people are simple and unassum- 
ing, proud but easily flattered, good- 
natured and very polite. If we Americans 
are to associate with them or to attempt 
to govern them, we must improve our 
manners. One scarcely can appreciate 
the rough, self-assertive habits of the 
Anglo-Saxon until they are contrasted 
with those of the softer race. All of the 
friction I noticed came from this brusque 
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most refreshing shelter from the burn- 
ing sun. At night, in the clear moon- 
light of the tropics, these palaces, sur- 
rounded by tossing green and the 
murmur of fountains, are very close to 
fairyland. The enthusiasm of some of 
the American officers from the utilitarian 
northwest was laughable, and yet fine to 
see. In the daytime some of the glamour 
faded away, and there remained but the 
well-proportioned stucco buildings tinted 
with all the lighter shades of the prism. 

These towns, having all been within 
the lines permanently held by the Span- 
iards, had not been molested by the hand 
of war; but as one crossed the stone 
arched bridge beyond Marianao one came 
at once ‘into the land of civil strife. 
Here, and everywhere beyond the lines, 
is one complete and total desolation. 
Not a house of any importance but is a 
fire-swept ruin, sans doors, sans roof, 
sans everything. In places a palm hut 


has been erected temporarily against a 
still standing wall, a pathetic evidence 
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of the proprietor’s affection for the spot. 
The old trick of ‘‘heads I win, tails you 
lose’? was never surer in its outcome 
than the game the guerrillas of the two 
armies played with these poor country 
gentry. Were the owner a Spanish sym- 
pathizer, his place was spared as the 
king’s troops swept past and burned his 
neighbors’ homes on either hand for 
their Cuban bias. Two weeks or a 
month, and at midnight, perchance, 
a hundred ragged beggars riding by 
would spy his roof intact. The meaning 
was patent, the roof good evidence of 
Spanish loyalty, so off it came at once. 
It needed only two raids, and there were 
dozens, to deroof an entire district. 
There are few roads in Cuba that are 
more than trails, but these few are ex- 
cellent. The highways are of macadam, 
and, even after the long neglect incident 
to the war, are in splendid condition. 
One of these public roads leads from 


Havana to Guines, is over forty miles 
long, and almost perfect for the whole 


distance. For twenty consecutive miles 
it is lined on either side by closely 
planted trees, the dense foliage of which 
makes it comfortable at any time of day. 
At intervals along this and similar roads, 
one passes villages of negroes that are 
almost a reproduction of what one might 
see in Africa. 

But as Paris is all France, so is 
Havana the sum total of Cuba. Forget- 
ting the ruthless and harried country 
houses which line the king’s highway 
for miles and miles, forgetting the sav- 
age squalor of the picturesque huts, one 
must always come back to that inspiring 
memory of the beautiful city, as it fades 
slowly below the horizon, while the 
steamer pushes onward to the sterner 
northland, and at last leaves even the 
red light of Morro behind forever. 

EUGENE KLAPP. 
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walks in the usual manner between the 
two points to be connected. The curve 
thus made should be comparatively sharp 
at the gate and the steps, and approach 
a straight line in the center. The double 
curve can easily be avoided when there 
is no gate or fence, and also when there 
is a fence, by curving it into the lot at 
either side of the entrance, and placing 
the gate at right angles to the direction 
of the walk instead of parallel with the 
street. It is a mistake to lengthen this 
walk, which is used many times each 
day, by having it go around acirele. It 
has been found that walks rising more 
than one inch in one foot are apt to be 
slippery and otherwise uncomfortable to 
those using them. Steps should there- 
fore be increased in number next to 
a house until the grade of the walk will 
not be steeper than that just named. 
Steps are frequently placed next to the 
gate or street walk, but these have some- 
times been forgotten by guests who have 
been calling in the evening, and so seri- 
ous accidents have resulted, which would 
have been avoided had the steps been 
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confined to a single flight or to a series 
of flights near the house. If the grade 
of the lot is too steep to allow the walk 
to follow the natural surface, it would 
be necessary to depress the ground near 
the house, but this is preferable to rais- 
ing the ground near the street. The 
location of the entrance drive should be 
determined in a manner similar to that 
just described for the walk, but the 
grade of the drive should nowhere exceed 
a rise or fall of six feet in one hundred, 
and at the entrance and house it should 
be nearly level. There is no safer way 
to lay out a road than by actually driv- 
ing over the proposed course. The 
location of the turn-around will be de- 
termined by the local conditions en- 
countered. The less conspicuous it can 
be made the better. Usually the natural 
shape for it will be oblong, but narrower 
at the end first reached than it is at the 
farther end. Where the grounds and 
house are so large as to warrant the 
building of a service road, the turn- 
around can sometimes be arranged so as 
to serve all purposes; and again, the 
vehicles bringing supplies will be kept 
on a drive entirely separate from that 
used by guests and the members of the 
family. Sometimes a portion of the 
highway will serve as a part of the re- 
turn drive, in which case two gates or 
entrances are necessary. It is desirable 
to keep the servants’ walk separate from 
that used by the family, but where the 
distance to be traversed is long, the two 
walks may sometimes be united part of 
the way. It will add to the quietness 
and comfort of the home to keep the 
walks and drives away from that side of 
the house upon which are found the liv- 
ing-room, parlor, and dining-room, as it 
is pleasanter to look out upon a green 
lawn, shrubs, and flowers than upon 
a space of gravel or concrete, and there 
is also less danger of interruption when 
this arrangement is adopted. 


Occasionally the top of a hill is 
selected as the site of a house, because 
such a location commands very fine 
views; and I have seen houses thus 
located approached by a drive rising ten, 
twelve, or even twenty feet in one hun- 
dred, but such drives are always hard to 
climb and dangerous to descend. A 
team can never trot over them. The 
easier grade would necessarily be much 
longer than the steep one, but in this 
case it is literally true that ‘‘the longest 
way round is the shortest way home,’’ if 
‘‘shortest’’ refers to the time required, as 
on the easy grade one can go at a rapid 
rate. In building a country home, one 
should always seek to make the ap- 
proaches as easy and comfortable as pos- 
sible, aiming always to get the most 
simple and convenient arrangements. 
Where grounds are so extensive that 
walks and drives are necessary for the 
purpose of showing the beauties of the 
place itself, or taking one to points 


























which command good views, the same 
rules that apply to easy grades and curves 
should be adopted. With very irregular 
ground, reverse curves are necessary, 
but such ground will form a sufficient 
excuse for making an exception to the 
general rule. O. ©. SIMONDS. 
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THE AMERICAN HOUSEKEEPER IN GERMAN KITCHENS 


VEN the most conservative Amer- 
ican whose stay abroad means 
anything beyond a three months’ 
scamper over the Continent, with 

profound distrust as to every dish offered, 
realizes at last that the resources of the 
country are to be handled, in degree at 
least, as the native does. There may be 
dishes to reject; there are certainly those 
to be adopted and cherished. Life for 
a time is a continued experiment. The 
American, whose exacting climate and 
varying conditions have given an order 
of development well nigh incomprehen- 
sible to the foreigner, has needs also 
unknown to that critical depreciator of 
American methods. They are apt to 
assume that where food is concerned we 
are a nation of barbarians, and denation- 
alized Americans accept this conclusion 
placidly, and even add testimony as to 
our general crudeness and unformed- 
ness. 

It is Brillat-Savarin who credits us 
with ‘‘a hundred religions and only one 
gravy.’’ He also-notes the charms of 
many an American dish, our wild turkey 
notably, no less than our terrapin and 
other distinctive American dishes. But 
the average American traveler knows 
naught of Brillat-Savarin. He wavers 
between two extremes. He is certain 
that whatever good thing the world may 
hold is his by right. But just what is 
good is another question, to the settling 
of which much time is given, and with 
varying results. 

One point is fixed. To really know 


the life and all it brings, there must be 
total detachment from the shoals of 
traveling Americans who criticise and 
fret and render real knowledge impos- 
sible. This becomes more and more 
difficult, yet it can be done. There are 
quiet retreats, unguessed of by the tour- 
ist, where the real life may be studied. 
And it is soon clear that the housekeeper 
on the Continent who finds that the 
American has an honest desire to know 
her methods, speaks with delightful 
frankness, questioning in her turn, and 
glowing with pride as she brings out 
family receipt books, and describes their 
growth. There are some sacred formulas 
not to be shared with her own country- 
women, who might make evil use of the 
treasures in outshining or rivaling her, 
but to the stranger she gives with no 
such fear. 

It is the grossmutter, the holder of the 
unwritten tradition, who is supremest 
authority, and who scorns the need of 
the written word. From one of seventy 
sturdy years, serene in her sheltered 
corner, came curious questions as to 
American habits, and later, as our own 
housekeeping began, many a hint as to 
the true German way of doing things. 

‘“‘How did you learn?’’ I asked one 
day, after an outpouring of mysteries. 
‘Did the cooks teach you their secrets?’ 

“The cooks! Lieber Gott! What 
have cooks to do with such! It is they 
who are to be taught. It is my mother, 
the blessed one, who teaches me, and 
she has it from her mother. So goes it 
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butter a concession to the foreigner; and 
coffee was poorer than France had given 
us, and German milk and cream of the 
thinnest and bluest. 

There are dairy farms in the Odenwald 
and elsewhere which produce good 
butter and cheese. But German milk 
and cream suffer from the fact that the 
ordinary German cow is worked in har- 
ness many hours a day, and thus has 
only partial kinship with the placid ani- 
mal chewing a quiet cud and providing 
a rich fluid impossible to the worker and 
almost unknown in the cities. The 
breakfast was clearly deficient. The 
Frau Rath would have given a luncheon 
at eleven, practically the French déjeuner 
a la fourchette; dinner at two; coffee at 
four, with cakes, and hot supper at 
seven. But the daughter protested no 
less than we, and so the one o’clock 
dinner absorbed the dishes of the hot 
breakfast. 

We knew well what the ordinary pen- 
sion offered, the greasy cookery which 
Julian Hawthorne had in mind when, in 
his ‘‘Saxon Studies,’’ he affirmed, ‘‘To 
be a thorough German cook requires only 
a callous conscience, a cold heart, a con- 
fused head, coarse hands, and plenty of 
grease.’? We were grateful, then, hour 
by hour, for this rare chance of knowing 
a type of handling fast passing. The 
menu followed the usual order of soup, 
fish, or fish salad, entrée with a vege- 
table, a roast and two vegetables, salad, 
and dessert. Everything was heavy and 
rich, special sauces for the fish, the entrée 
a very elaborate affair, perhaps a beau- 
tifully browned form of pastry inclosing 
birds, or pigeons, or veal, served with 
potato snow or some other delicate form. 
A mold of cauliflower was treated in the 
same manner with noodle dumplings, in 
the heart of each a teaspoonful of highly 
seasoned mince. Rolled pancakes came 
in with mince, and tiny carrots stewed 
in butter. Jellied fish salads came often, 
the clear sour jelly showing the little 
fish intermingled with stars and rounds 
of golden carrot and crimson beet, green 
parsley wreaths surrounding all. The 
roast seemed a superfluity, but never to 
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the robust German eaters, who went 
through to the very end, looking eagerly 
for dessert, always with its border of 
flowers and leaves. Unfamiliar cakes, 
baked in large round molds with a layer 
of fruit pressed in the top before bak- 
ing, were half pie half cake. Delicious 
cream held wood strawberries or chopped 
fruits, and there were many orders of 
fruit blane manges and jellies. Of each 
and all we were expected to eat, and the 
Frau Rath watched jealously lest any 
dish be slighted. Coffee at four, on the 
terrace, hot supper at seven, gave us at 
last the feelings of Strasbourgh geese. 
Fresh fruit we were not allowed; it was 
considered unhealthful unless stewed. 
Grapes were for wine, or perhaps as 
“grape cure.’’ Good fighters, good 
scholars, true Germans, in _ short, 
required true food—otherwise meat, 
vegetables, and plenty of wine and beer. 

All this heavy feeding, so opposed to 
every French tradition, meant space for 
preparation, and the kitchen was not 
only big, but appointed in most charming 
fashion—shining copper saucepans about 
the great range, and on the wall over a 
long table, settle at will, rows of pitch- 
ers in the blue and gray stoneware cov- 
eted by every American, the same ware 
appearing in the storeroom in jars and 
pots of all sizes. Here ruled the cook, 
diplomée from Hamburg, a tall and 
beaming young German woman, a boy 
for her assistant in all choppings and 
poundings and parings, and knowing no 
respite from early morning till late even- 
ing. And ‘here, day after day, with 
unfailing delight, she unfolded the mys- 
teries of noodles and many a distinctive 
German dish, charmed at the interest 
shown, and in time proposing her own 
niece as maid of all work in our little 
establishment, a miniature of this elab- 
orate one, made so by the granddaughter 
of the Frau Rath, who did not disdain 
to let part of her great house to chosen 
tenants. 

Cooking was the sole occupation of 
these kitchens. All washing was sent 
out once a month to the country, a con- 
cession to the modern prejudice in favor 


of more frequent washings than the old 
custom of once a year. To cook was the 
chief purpose of woman’s creation. Why 
should there be outside sources of sup- 
ply save in the market? To the market 
we went, studying methods, learning 
strange names for strange provisions, 
watching the hausfrau beating down 
prices in a hand-to-hand conflict with 
the swarming crowd of marketwomen, 
no less than with the burly butcher who 
smiled as the ‘‘gnadige frau’’ scoffed at 
his joints and demanded reduction in all 
his prices. 

It is clear that French methods had 
no place. We missed the system of 
‘‘portions,’’ which apply to market no 
less than charcuterie. But it was our 
turn to be shining examples of simpli- 
city, to insist that the men were overfed 
and the women well nigh slaves to their 
habits of stuffing husband and children, 
a proposition which enraged the Frau 
Rath. On one or two festival occasions, 
a birthday and our own Thanksgiving, 
she became our guest, but it was evident 
she felt our utter inadequacy to the 
occasion, a dinner with less than three 
kinds of meat being merely a mockery. 
She condoled with us on the American 
lack of digestive power, and affirmed that 
great soldiers must inevitably be impos- 
sible in a country which rejected the 
sausage save as an occasional dish, and 
denied its babies the beer that meant 
strong men. With her, argument was 
useless; nor is it certain that the haus- 
frau even heeded answers to all the 
questions she asked. But the house- 
keeping with the thoroughly trained 
maid and all her pretty ways was an 
episode not to be forgotten, the Ameri- 
can methods gaining new charm as one 
saw them adapted to the new conditions. 
America, France, and Germany joined 
hands, and Italy was soon to be added, 
though the Frau Rath, who had traveled 
in Italy in her youth, insisted that it had 
no housekeeping, and nothing that it 
was really worth while to eat. There 
the matter dropped. We should soon 
know for ourselves. 

HELEN CAMPBELL. 
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Will you kindly give me suggestions 
about the furniture in my pat ibrary, and 
dining-room? The parlor has windows 
facing west and one north. T ibrary has 
two and the dining-room three windows. Liv- 
ing in a flat, second floor, the } ean only be 
entered by passing through the sliding doors 
from the library. The carpet i parlor and 
library is plain olive-green, wit] en oriental 
rugs. The dining-room has a ¥ 1 floor, with 
a square Brussels rug of cor itional design, 
chiefly red, as is the wall-paps« aper in the 
parlor and library is largely wl nd gilt. 

The parlor has a mahogany 1 d clawfoot 

vble, and a mahogany card-tal ith leaf up 
against the wall. The sofa a the chairs 
but two in the parlor are upho 1 in garnet 
plush. One chair is a Dutch k, rush-seat 
chair, dark finish; the other mahogany 
Windsor chair. In the libra e furniture 
is of a more mixed character 1 oak book- 
case stands partly back of the d vhich swings 
in from the hall. A dwarf bla valnut book- 
case is on the other side of the door, with a 
music-box between. The lib1 ible is ma- 
hogany, and there is a very fin clock. 

The dining-room furnituré ik, and the 
wainscot and doors, ete., are « s in natural 
finish. Could mahogany furnit be placed in 
a room where the finish is lig! 
The doors, etc., in the parlor library are 
painted white. What change color scheme 
would you suggest in any of rooms, also 
what changes in the furniture 

Do you advise simple mu curtains for 
library and dining-room? The use is on a 
corner, so the windows in al rooms look 
out on the street M.E. J. 


tural wood ? 


We like the plain green « s for parlor 
and library, and with orienta 


them, there should be excell su 


thrown over 
} 
| 


ts as far 
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as floors go. The woodwork we presume is 
white, and we could wish that the paper on both 
rooms could be alike, of a deep soft green, either 
plain or striped, preferably the latter, and cream 
ceilings. There should be muslin curtains— 
alike at all the windows—and green hangings at 
the wide doors leading from parlor to library. 
If the three rugs are needed elsewhere, the one 
before the mantel may be replaced by a black 
fur rug; one of the cheap unlined quality is 
quite as good as any, and better by far than 
those made up with faney borders. The red 
furniture should have green cushions where 
admissible—on the sofa, for instance, and the 
odd chairs would better have brocaded cushions, 
also. A very little yellow mixed in would be 
like a few high lights in a picture, and suggest 
possibly the colors in the oriental rugs. <A win- 
dow-seat with high ends and mattress cushion 
of red would be pretty in the middle window of 
the bay. Let the table be drawn up to it, and 
perhaps a small cushion at either end—not a 
great number of them banked up against the 
window-sash in the popular meaningless way. 

Mahogany furniture may be placed with 
any woodwork, but would not be pleasing with 
that deseribed. This would well repay scraping, 
and painting either in ivory-white or dark ma- 
hogany-red. 





I would like to have your advice in regard to 
the papering of my hall, living-room, and dining- 
room, which open into one another. The house is 
a rented one, and I shall not be allowed to touch 
the woodwork, which is white wood stained dark 
red in hall and living-room and dark brown in 
dining-room. There are oak floors in hall and 
dining-room. The prevailing colors are green 
and red, green entirely in the dining-room and 
green and red in the living-room and-hall, with 
dark oak furniture in dining-room and mahogany 
in living-room. H. G. O. 


The suggestion to hang the hall in red is very 
good, but we would prefer to have the living- 
room and dining-room alike, rather than the hall 
and living-room. The two larger apartments, 
opening into each other by such broad doors, 
will gain space and dignity if treated in the 
same color. With the red walls in the hall, a 
pinkish ceiling two shades lighter than walls 
would be rich, and would form a good contrast, 
with the living-room done in green. If obtain- 
able, a paper of large brocaded design in two 
shades of green, or a striped one, would be very 
attractive for the walls of the living-room—ceeil- 
ingindeepecream. The dining-room, with plain 
green walls and paler green ceiling, would carry 
out nicely the desired green arrangement, and 
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possibly be more pleasing than a monotonous 
green in both rooms. 

The brocaded paper forms a delightful back- 
ground for pictures, and with the patches of red 
in chairs, cushions, ete., should make a quiet, 
restful room, but rich and dignified withal. The 
scheme would be hall all red, living-room green 
and red, and the dining-room all green. Good 
walls and ceilings will dominate the general 
tone of a room far more than good woodwork 
and bad coloring. If more desired, cream ceil- 
ings may be used throughout, but would not be 
quite so unusual nor so rich in general effect. 

The rooms submitted to us appear very at- 
tractive, and will be much improved by their 
new decorations. 








Will you kindly tell me what I can hang over 
the glass in my front door? It opens from vesti- 
bule into hall, and is twenty-five by forty-one 
inches. The hall is narrow, and doesn’t need 
light from this window. And can you advise 
me about a tray for my tea-table? I need 
something at least twenty-two inches in diame- 
ter, but cannot afford Benares brass. What are 
the prettiest mats under plates to be used on 
mahogany table for luncheon? “A. F. R. 


We would like India silk of a color that goes 
well with the predominating tone of your rugs 
for the windows in hall, or plain muslin with 
two strips of coarse tape lace inserted length- 
wise. French nainsook is a good muslin to use, 
and the lace should be from four to five inches 
wide. The curtains should be fastened top and 
bottom on brass rods. We think of nothing for 
tea-tray better than the very attractive ones 
made of mahogany, either plain, with small 
ornament inlaid in the center, or with a silver- 
plated edge. The all-wood ones cost from eight 
to fifteen dollars, and come in round and oval 
shapes. Plate-mats are usually all white, 
bordered with embroidery or lace. We confess 
to a distaste for the finer duchess lace, much 
admired at present, and we very greatly prefer 
a coarser linen sort, which seems less like a per- 
sonal confection and more suited to table use. 
The Mexican drawn work is attractive, and 
heavy linen with silk embroidery in white or 
one color, done preferably in conventionalized 
design, is to us very appropriate. 





I write to ask your advice about furnishing 
my dining-room. To give you an idea of its 
surroundings, our hall is painted in oils and 
decorated, as are all the rooms—hall green, 
reception-room pink, sitting-room in dark cream, 
library in warm brown. The dining-room opens 
out of the sitting-room, is twenty-four feet long 
by sixteen feet wide; has two windows, but is 
not a very light room in summer because of 
shade-trees. The woodwork is natural cherry, 
which has darkened a good deal from age. 
What would you advise on walls and ceiling? 
The room has always been carpeted; would you 
advise hardwood floor? What furniture would 
you think best to use with the cherry woodwork? 

F. W. 
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The Iron Lantern 


702 Marshall Field Building 
CHICAGO 


Colonial China, Pewter, Copper, Brass, 
Historical Blue Plates, Old Books 


Catalogue by mail 
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EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


906-916 Marshall Field Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate. 
Estimates and designs furnished. 
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Interiors Designed, Decorated 
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SPECIAL STUFFS 


Selections made for all Interior 
Work. 


Rugs, Porcelain and Antique Silver. 











‘*SUCCESSFUL HOUSES” is full of valuable suggestions on the decoration of the home. 
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WALL PAPERS 


Inexpensive imported papers, new 
burlaps for halls, dining rooms, 
and libraries. English two-tone 
papers, and flower patterns for 
chambers. EXCLUSIVE AND 
INEXPENSIVE EFFECTS 


For Residences 


Tell us about your rooms, their 
exposure, etc., either by mail or in 
person, and we will 


Give Samples ana Advice 


Our stock is so complete we will 
have no trouble in satisfying the 
most exacting. ::::::: ae 


The Almini Company 


107 Wabash Ave., Chicago 











IDA J. BURGESS 
847-849 Marshall Field Building, Chicago 


MURAL DECORATIONS 
FURNISHINGS ror m=: HOUSE 


Papers and Fabrics for Walls 


Furniture, Rugs, Specially Designed Leather Por- 
tieres, Screens and Pillows, English Chintzes 
and Muslins for Country Houses, Korean 
Pottery, Copper Lamps and Shades 


Estimates Made on Application 
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We should advise red on your dining-room 
walls, with the ceiling of a pale pink. No bor- 
der need be used. A six or seven inch molding 
placed in the angle of wall and ceiling, colored 
two shades of red, would greatly enrich the 
whole effect. The red selected must be one to 
harmonize with the cherry woodwork, and care 
taken not to bring out too much the sharp red 
inthis wood. The picture-molding would better 
go immediately under the cornice. We advise 
very earnestly the hardwood floor, which should 
be stained to match woodwork. In regard to 
furniture, there would seem to our mind nothing 
better than mahogany. This would make the 
room essentially a red one; but in a room like 
the one described it will be better to have a 
decided color, with tone enough to assert itself, 
rather than a pale, colorless effect, cold and 
dreary in a room not too well supplied with 
light. White curtains, shirred loosely on half- 
inch brass rods, will be pretty with the red 
coloring. 








-I write you concerning my dining-room, 
which in size is twelve by fourteen feet; the 
woodwork is light oak, the floor covering blue 
filling, and the rug of blue. What shall I use 
on the walls and ceiling? Please tell me how 
to furnish it prettily at moderate cost. MeM. 


With the light oak woodwork and blue floor 
covering, you would better hang the walls with a 
yellowish wood color, ceiling paler shade of the 
same color. You may use burlap, or simply 
caleimine the walls and ceiling. If the latter 
process is well done, a good effect may be 
secured, but care must be taken not to rub or 
mar the walls, as the calecimining is easily 
spoiled. Grayish blue silk curtains at the win- 
dows, shirred loosely on smallish brass rods 
and hanging straight down to window-sill, will 
look richer in this sort of room than muslin 
ones. Some simple plate-racks on the walls, 
filled with blue and white china, would look 
well. A square of soft blue velour edged with 
gilt galloon used as table-cover would be a great 
improvement. Two or three large-sized Braun 
photographs, framed in flat broad oak frames, 
gilded, would also be good. One large one is 
better than several smallones. The photograph 
of some celebrated picture of cattle or sheep 
would be the best for a dining-room. A pierced 
dish of old blue Canton china kept filled with 
oranges or red apples would be attractive on the 
table, and a foliage plant or two would be 
charming among the blues and yellowish 
browns of this room. 





I would like very much to have your ideas 
as to what would be a pretty and appropriate 
way of decorating our house. Please suggest 
the coloring which you think would be most 
effective. The halls are to be white enamel, 
with mahogany stair-rail, and all the floors of 
oak. The reception-room opens out of this, 
with ‘nothing between except fluted pillars on 
either side of the opening, connected by low 
panel. The dining-room is back of this, with 
sliding-doors between; in these doors there is to 
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be oval leaded glass. The woodwork is white 
wood, which will be stained green, unless you 
can suggest some treatment better adapted to 
the oak furniture. The living-room on the south 
side of the hall should look bright, homelike, 
and thoroughly comfortable. It is a sunny, 
beautiful room, with windows on three sides. 
The woodwook will be Flemish oak with beams 
overhead. The windows are to be diamond 
panes above and plate below. For the oriel 
window the sashes are both of the diamond, as 
they are rather high, being over the back of the 
window-seat. E. F. W. 


A green paper, either in stripes or a large 
conventional figure, would look well in the hall, 
with a ceiling of deep cream. If the ceilings 
are not curved to the sidewalls, it would add 
very much to use a six or seven inch molding in 
the angle of wall and ceiling. This should be 
colored in green and cream also. For the recep- 
tion-room a plain green burlap for ceiling, using 
the same molding as in hall, except that the 
cream lines should be made gilt to match ceil- 
ing. The pictures should be framed in gold, 
and an old-fashioned long and narrow mirror 
would be very charming across the mantel-shelf. 
Brass trimmings around the fireplace, and brass 
andirons also on the hearth, would make an ex- 
cellent beginning for this room. The furniture 
should be of mahogany; if feasible, Empire 
furniture covered with green velour or damask 
would be very desirable. Of course, any good 
mahogany will be right enough. The Empire, 
however, if well selected, would make an 
unusual and beautiful room. Portitres should 
be of the same material as the furniture cover- 
ings, with green India or Shilie silk at the win- 
dows, hanging from brass rods to the sills. Lace 
or muslin at the sashes would be still better. 
We should like the floors stained a mahogany 
red and a few good oriental rugs laid over them. 
These may be waited for, and need not neces- 
sarily cost fabulous sums. A pair of black fur 
rugs, one in the wide opening between hall and 
reception-room, another between the latter and 
dining-room, would accentuate the coloring 
and furnish not a little. The dining-room we 
would suggest making a yellow and brown 
room. It would be more attractive off the green 
and gold reception-room, and make a good back- 
ground for china also. The woodwork should 
be stained a nut brown, thoroughly well done or 
it will not look as intended. 

The walls may be hung with a cheap paper 
and ealeimined over it; or they may be hung 
with burlap or a small-patterned jute. The 
pattern gives beautiful results, and is said not 
to be very expensive. The jute is fifty inches 
wide, and costs usually (in the east) eighty-five 
cents a yard. A gobelin blue would also be 
excellent for this room, but would not answer 
so well if blue and white china is much used 
about the room. This blue, however, combines 
charmingly with the oak furniture. Natural oak 
is rather difficult to make attractive, and it 
would be money well spent, if the shapes are 
good, to have the furniture darkened. The ceil- 
ing, either with the yellow or blue walls, would 
be most effective in deep cream, with the mold- 
ing in the two colors. 
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BURNT WOOD 
ETCHING 


The art of decorating wood, leather, 
or cardboard by burning the design 
into the article to be decorated. 
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A descriptive booklet, giving direc- 
tions, description and price list of tools 
and materials, designs, etc., will be sent 
Sree upon request. 
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IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN ART 
GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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The improved Shingle Stain and preservative 
Imparts an artistic finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores of the wood 
and retarding decay. 

_ Shingletint is made in all desirable shades, 
is easily applied, the colors are permanent, and 
money is saved by its use 

Full information and finished samples of wood 
mailed free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
NEw YorRK, 252 Pearl St. SHICA 15 and 17 Lake St. 
BosTon, 520 Atlantic Ave. INCID TI. 304 Main St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 & 28 N. Fourth St._ St. Lovts, 112 8. Fourth St. 
BALTIMORE, 22 E. Lombard’St. SAN FRANCIS 117 & 119 Market St. 
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It’s nothing new; it’s the same old Supremis 
that has for years been demonstrating the right 
to its title. It’s a saver all the way through. 
The economy of a thing lies 7 y in how 
long it lasts, but also in the sr attention 
required to keep it looking well. In these re- 
spects Supremis is economy itself 

Send for our booklet, ‘The Treatment of 
Floors; ’’ also ask about 


WHITE ENAMELITE 
an enamel paint for obtaining tl ld Colo- 
nia] Finish,” 
Chicago Varnish Company 
Established 1865 
Chicago New York Boston 
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I would like suggestions for decorating and 
furnishing a sleeping-room which is about 
fourteen by fifteen feet and ten feet in height. 
It has two large double windows, one facing 
south, the other west, with inside blinds. The 
woodwork is old southern pine, deeply toned by 
age. There are two doors. The furniture, 
which I wish to retain, is in black walnut, an old 
style,—high, carved bedstead; chiffonier with 
tall glass; sofa, frame black walnut. I would 
like suggestions about walls and ceiling, dra- 
peries for windows, floor coverings, rugs, ete. 
Should draperies be used on the bedstead? 
The expense should be within one hundred and 
fifty dollars. I have a preference for golden 
brown and yellow tints. C. W. P. 


We are always greatly helped when informed 
of any individual preference, and in the present 
instance warmly indorse the yellow that is sug- 
gested. Nothing could be better with the 
deep-toned old pine than a proper shade of yel- 
low. A broad-striped paper in two tones would 
be right for the walls, with the lighter shade 
for the ceiling. The picture-molding should be 
washed over in the two shades of the paper. A 
six or seven inch molding, also colored, and 
placed in the angle of wall and ceiling, would 
greatly enrich the general effect. The sofa and 
chairs should be covered in a material in yellow 
tones, also. A damask may be had in wool and 
linen, or silk (we are not quite sure of the exact 
mixture). This would be handsome and suit- 
able. There are also wool fabrics and extremely 
attractive jute stuffs that give much wear and 
satisfactory results, considering their moderate 
cost. Summer slips of glazed chintz in flower 
design would save the furniture a great deal, 
and look cool and inviting through the warm 
months. 

A counterpane of yellow and white would be 
better than pure white for the bed. No dra- 
peries are advised for the high-top bedstead, 
unless a small canopy be constructed to hold a 
narrow curtain on either side. These should 
be of the same material as the furniture cover- 
ing, lined and edged with gimp. This would 
be rather expensive, we fear, and would require 
excellent care to prevent dust from collecting 
in and about the draperies. Possibly chintz 
ones might be substituted, made like the slip 
covers. In this case a spread of chintz should 
be used for the bed-cover, instead of the yellow 
and white one. The bedspread should be edged 
with a secant ruffle about three inches deep, 
hemmed top and bottom, and put on with side 
plaits some five inches apart and to form a small 
heading of half anineh. The gas-fixtures should 
have small neat globes, and there should be a 
lamp ready to use always. No room will ever 
be thoroughly livable and inviting without lamps 
or candles. The windows having inside blinds 
make any arrangement for curtains almost im- 
possible, unless the blinds fold back into boxes. 
In this case a muslin or chintz curtain may be 
used, hanging straight down from rod to sill, 
as THE House BEAUTIFUL invariably advises. 
A simple sash curtain between shutters and 
window-panes softens and beautifies the light 
very much. If the shutters do not fold into 
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boxes, could they not be removed? In any 
ease, a good window-shade of dark yellow hol- 
land would make the room look many degrees 
better, and would seem to us to answer every 
necessity. 

Should the chintz curtains be desired for the 
bedstead, we would suggest having these and 
the slips made immediately, and delaying the 
covering of the sofa and chairs until autumn. 
We believe, moreover, that with the bedstead 
furnished entirely in chintz, and window-hang- 
ings of the same, the sofa and chairs would not 
appear inharmonious if covered with the damask 
or jute, provided the yellow flowers in the chintz 
were friendly with the other stuffs. To uphol- 
ster pieces of furniture with cotton cloths does 
not seem altogether sensible, as they soil too 
quickly. For the floor we should like a matting 
of some well-mixed all-over design; over this a 
rug of nearly monotone description. We have 
seen several times very attractive three-ply 
ingrains, of charmingly quaint patterns, which 
could be made into rugs of any size, and the 
lengthwise ends edged with narrow black 
worsted fringe. Our preference, however, is 
for bare floors, painted or stained when not 
hard, over which the ingrain rugs would be very 
satisfactory. 





My home in the country was built as a cot- 
tage twenty-five years ago, but has been added 
to from time to time. The house is to be 
repapered, and the questions I would like to 
ask are, first, what colors to use in these rooms 
and hall for paper and paint (there is no hard- 
wood except in the floors); second, whether to 
use a frieze or molding next the ceiling. In 
the dining-room I have a dado of wood, painted; 
and last of all, 1 would like to ask about the 
muslin curtains hung straight with a valance. 
Is the valance separate or the curtain turned 
over, and are they hung on small brass rods 
run in? M. F. G 


The hall and reception-room should be hung 
with a striped paper in two shades of red, the 
ceiling calcimined in the same color, two 
shades lighter, moldings all washed over in the 
colors of walls ana ceiling. Use no border, but 
when feasible, a wide molding or cornice colored 
like picture-molding may be used instead. 
This, however, is not absolutely necessary, and 
adds somewhat to the expense. The picture- 
moldings in all cases are placed high up at the 
top of the wall. For the living-room and library 
a plain green felt paper, burlap, or even to calci- 
mine over cheap paper, would give excellent 
results and look extremely well with the red 
hallway. We advise doing these two rooms 
alike, as it is wise to avoid too many colors, 
which are apt to give a patchy appearance. 
The ceiling of these green rooms may be of pale 
cream or green; the latter we prefer. The 
treatment of cornice and moldings should be 
the same as in the other rooms, colored, of 
course, to suit the walls and ceilings of their 
respective rooms. The dining-room would look 
well in a strong yellow; pumpkin color would 


Herbert S. Stone & Co. 


ELDRIDGE COURT, CHICAGO 


Will send upon request, to any ad- 
dress their complete Illustrated Cata- 


logue of Books. 
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Painting the House 


This is a source of much worry and trouble. 
The manufacturer of pure white lead advertises 


and advises you to use that only. You, however, 
have had experience with it, and you know it does 
not stand, Then the manufacturer of various paste 
and ready-mixed paints advertises and advises you 
to use his preparations. You have had experience 
with same, and have found them better than pure 
white lead, but not just what you wanted. 


BREINIG’S LITHOGEN 
SILICATE PAINT 


has for over a quarter of a century been put to 
severe trials along the seashore and in the hot 
climates. It has been found to stand better than 
any other paint. In exposed places where lead 
and oil would not stand over a year, it has stood 
seven and eight years. In other places not so much 
exposed, where lead and oil have stood three years, 
it has stood nine and eleven years. 

Before deciding what to paint your house with, 
it will pay you to correspond with the undersigned. 
It costs just as much and more to apply a poor 
paint than a good paint. The labor costs much 
more than the material. 


THE BRIDGEPORT WOOD 
FINISHING CO. 


NEW MILFORD, CONN. 


55 Fulton 8t. 68 & 70 West Lake St. 85 Oliver St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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WILL SHIP ON APPROVAL FOR SELECTIO? 


mRUG STORE| 


Wabash Avenue, Cor. Congress 


0. W. Richardson & Co., Prop’s. 





Good Things from the West. 


It is time to think about 
Summer Home Furnishings, 

For unique and artistic dec- 
oration nothing will surpass 
Navajo Blankets and Indian 
things. 

Fine collection, 
many rare pieces. 

Send for booklet 


HERBERT A. COFFEEN 
SHERIDAN WYOMING 


A few good things can be seer at the officenof Geo. W. 
Cornwall, 1501 Marquette Building, Chicago. 
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15,000 Newspapers 
and Periodicais 
every week 


Thinkers 
2 Students 
Writers 
Public Men 
Business Men 
and ANYONE wishing to collect 


clippings on any subject, — business 
pointers, material for lectures, sermons 
or debates, —should read our booklet, 
‘‘The Uses of Press Clippings.’ Sent 
to any address. 
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not be too deep. It may be plain, striped, or 
of a large conventional figure in different 
shades of deep yellow. We think white paint 
the best for all the woodwork. If desired, 
green may be used in living-room and library, 
but the whole effect, looking through the rooms, 
would, we think, be better if the woodwork 
were all alike. Ceiling in dining-room should 
be yellow. Blue-and-white china used freely 
about the dining-room ought to give a very 
attractive result. The dado in this room would 
better be painted white, also. The muslin cur- 
tains may be made in two ways. One is to have 
the valance run clear across the window, shirred 
on asmall brass rod; the curtains are pinned 
back of this, plaited, and leaving a space in the 
middle of perhaps fifteen inches. Another way 
is to shir the curtains on rods and have a 
valanee across the center space merely. This 
is a quaint fashion, and does not take as much 
material as the other way, but is not quite so 
full and rich. Some of the colored muslins now 
to be seen in the shops, if carefully selected, 
might look well in this cottage home. They 
may be had in stripes, large trailing figures, or 
flowers over a white ground, and are frequently 
very desirable. In Volume IV, October, 1898, 
may be found a paper concerning curtains, by 
Ellen Simmons, which gives a full account of 
various ways to curtain windows. This may 
be of service to you. 








Will you kindly give me some help in arrang- 
ing my old pewter pieces? I have plates, plat- 
ters (big round ones), teapots, and lamps, and 
one candlestick. All have lately been polished 
until they resemble silver. My dining-room 
wall is painted a soft shade of yellow, and the 
woodwork is cream-white. Do you think a 
plate-rack of white would be appropriate, or 
should it be of oak, to match the other furni- 
ture? Will the pewter look well resting against 
the yellow wall, or should some other back- 
ground be provided for it? I also have a quan- 
tity of old blue and white, pink and white, 
and the mulberry china. Will you suggest 
some arrangement for it? There is a good deal 
of wall-space in the dining-room, and it now 
looks rather bare. There is a long, narrow part 
which is used for plants. Do you think a por- 
titre dividing it off would make it seem too 
crowded? The wall side of this space I have 
thought of using for my old china, but do not 
know how to arrange it. L. E. K. 


We confess ourselves unable to see clearly 
whether the racks for your pewter pieces would 
better be of white enameled wood or of oak. 
We incline, however, to favor the oak, as the 
white might appear cold, and even unfinished. 
You are fortunate to have a collection of pew- 
ter, and it is a pity not to put it to its best uses. 
We have known very good arrangements made 
by simply distributing the pieces about the 
room in groups. The teapots, lamps and can- 
dlestick might perhaps find a place on the man- 
tel-shelf, with the platters hung above; or these 
may be placed on a plate-rack, one holding two 
or three rows, and the rack itself hung in its 
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‘“SUCCESSFUL HOUSES” contains over one 


hundred illustrations of well-furnished rooms. 
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best place over the sideboard, over the sewing- 
table, or again, it might be better near the hall 
door. We would think it more decorative if 
hung in such a way as to show from library 
door, and this would be attained if arranged on 
and over the mantel. Hangings at the entrance 
of narrower part of room would be excellent. 
They should, however, be kept well drawn back 
and the curtained-off space made very attract- 
ive. A long, narrow plate-shelf, extending the 
full length of the wall, opposite the three win- 
dows, would look well filled with the quaint old 
china. Two shelves, if needed, would add to 
rather than detract from this little retreat. Soft 
muslin curtains hanging from rod to window-sill 
would soften the unusual amount of light. The 
windows in the bay would also need the same 
kind of curtains. A light yellow wall is not the 
best background for pewter, but we do not feel 
inclined to advise draperies of any sort back 
of the pieces, nor even the painting of a space 
direetly back of them in strong saffron-yellow. 
We would suggest a careful arrangement of 
china, also. It is quite possible that the blue 
and white would better be separated from the 
mulberry and white. Might not the upper part 
of china-closet be diamond-paned, and a part of 
the china make it gay and decorative? 





Please give me some idea about rug and 
hangings for dining-room, eighteen by twenty 
feet. It is paneled in natural pine, with ceiling 
of the same, both showing light and dark grain 
of the wood. Walls are papered, with deep 
ivory ground, with raised design of light brown; 
mantel of quartered oak; fireplace arched, of 
red pressed brick, for logs; furniture heavy 
earved golden oak. Would you suggest hang- 
ings in the same tones of ivory and brown, or 
something in arich deep red? What color would 
be best for the rug? The dining-room opens 
into library and hall by large double sliding- 
doors. The hall is in old blue, library in terra- 
cotta. The room opposite dining-room, across 
hall, is red; front room opposite library is green, 
and the whole floor can be thrown together by 
six double sliding-doors. The house is colonial. 

M. F. J. 


The dining-room for which suggestions are 
asked would seem to be essentially one of browns 
and ivory, and in consideration of the several 
colors of the rooms opening off this one, it would 
seem better to use window-hangings of a golden 
brown India silk, pontitres of the same shade 
in velour or damask. The rug should have 
much brown, with white and brownish red well 
mixed through it. This restrained scheme of 
coloring will enhance the colors of the adjoining 
apartments, and should bring satisfactory re- 
sults. Sprigged muslin curtains would add 
another attractive note. 





“Successful Houses” is a book of suggestions on 
house furnishing. It embodie~ the best of the House 
BEAUTIFUL articles on the various rooms and is illus- 
trated with over one hundred pictures. Price, $1.50. 
Address THE HovusE BEAUTIFUL, Chicago. 
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Are found on the personally con- 
ducted California excursions via 
Santa Fe Route. 
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If you need assurance of this, send 
for books and circulars which 
fully explain an agreeable and 
economical way of touring the 
West. 








T. A. GRADY, 


Manager California Tourist Service, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
tog Adams St., Chicago. 
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Two Valued Opinions 


A prominent Western railway man, in speak- 
ing of the passenger service of the New York 
Central, says: ‘‘It begins right, ends right, 
and is right in the middle.’’ 

An officer of one of the transpacific steam- 
ship lines says: ‘* There is no train service 
in the world comparable with that of the New 
York Central’s Lake Shore Limited.”’ 

The best is the cheapest, and the best is 
always best. ‘The New York Central stands 
at the head of the passenger lines of this 
country, and has fairly earned the title of 
Railroad.’’ — Buffalo 


Commercial, February 14, 1899. 


«*America’s Greatest 
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CRETONNE,S 


Chose best qualified to judge tell us that we have the best stock of Cretonnes in the West. 
We have made a specialty of th pular fabric, particularly in its better grades. Any class 
of design, any color effect, azy cretonne want can be supplied, and supplied cheaply from 


our assortment 


Prices range from 15c to $1.50 per yard 


We are glad to send samples t ask correspondents to state particularly the use to which 


they wish to put the fabric, th r desired, and the design preferred. 
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ENVIRONMENTS 


A Book on Artistic Home Decoration 


T contains new and practical ideas and 

suggestions for the use of wall cover- 
ings; interesting and valuable matter 
about the principal styles of Interior Deco- 
ration, including Colonial, Style of the 
Louis, Flemish, Oriental, etc. It is tastily 
printed, and is illustrated by color repro- 
ductions of interiors, and sketches. It 
will enable those intending to decorate 
this year to make selections for every 
room with discrimination and economy. 


Sent FREE upon receipt of a postal by the 


W.P. NELSON COMPANY 


199 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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The mass of the Housr BEAUTIFUL correspondence has increased to such an extent that in 
future it will be necessary to limit each subscriber to questions regarding one room only. 
gestions for the decoration of a whole house are desired, a small fee will be charged. 


I wish to purchase bric-a-brae for top of 
mahogany book-case and mantel in living-room. 
Do you advise light ware like Royal Worcester 
and Doulton, or dark Rookwood or Mariposa ? 

M. P. ©. 


In reply to your query concerning ‘‘bric- 
a-brac,’’ we are inclined to answer radically 
and say, we do not approve of bric-a-brac at 
all. In the sense of pure ornament, it is more 
often offensive than attractive, and the mere 
name conjures up horrors in our imagination, 
which we would gladly spare the seeker after 
a good interior. So much may be done in the 
way of ornamentation by books, pictures, and 
the bowls, boxes, ete., which we need for actual 
use. We would advise having all these arti- 
cles good, not necessarily expensive, but good 
in color and shape. Have few things together, 
and try to place each piece in its best light. If 
great wealth may be commanded, and a formal 
room is to be made beautiful, then rare and 
exquisite specimens of bric-a-brac may be used 
(with restraint even here), and good results be 
secured. For the living-room, however, we 
recommend for both mantel and book-case 
a vase or bowl of glass for cut flowers, but 
ornamental in themselves; a candelabrum, or 
perhaps for the mantel a pair of them, with 
some deep-toned and decorative photograph, 
framed or unframed. This would be quite 
enough for a good effect. Have a match-holder 
and a little bowl or wide-mouthed vase for the 
burned matches here and there about the room. 
These may again be made to serve a purpose, 
and should be really good and decorative as 
well as useful. After this fashion the home 
takes on a homely air, and more harmony and 
repose come into it than where much expense 
and great effort after effect have been expended. 
If pure ornament is greatly desired, get large 
pieces, and only afew. There are wonderfully 
beautiful vases in the Rookwood ware, both in 
dark tones and light—the former for most rooms 
would be better. Some bits of Japanese bronze, 
or porselain, or of Chinese, would be very 
sympathetic with mahogany furniture. The 
Dedham ware, too, comes often in glorious reds 
and greens, so beautiful that a piece or two in 
a room would stamp it with character and 


If sug- 


elegance. We would prefer these manufactures 
to those of the Royal Worcester, etc., technically 
beautiful as they are. 








We wish to ask your advice in selecting col- 
ors for the rooms on the first floor of a new 
house. We do not care to put on the permanent 
decorations until the house has settled, but ex- 
pect to use good tints. In the dining-room 
we shall hang burlap. The hall is to be finished 
in white enamel, with mahogany-finished birch 
doors, stair-risers, and hand-rail; the living- 
room in birch, finished in the same manner as 
hall doors. The reception-room is to be done 
in white enamel. The dining-room is to be 
paneled in wax-finished Flemish oak, seven 
feet three. inches high. We had thought to 


' make the living-room green, the dining-room a 
| deep orange, a sort of yellowish red, the recep- 


tion-room either yellow or old rose. The hall 
we cannot make any decision about. All the 
rooms have a wide molding at the top of the 
side walls. The one in the hall is eighteen 
inches wide, and will be white. The house is 
built of red brick laid in white mortar, and will 
have green blinds. It is in the simple colonial 
style. E. E. M. 


It is more than a simple pleasure to receive 
communications like the above; for while it is 
the mission of THe Hous BEAUTIFUL to direct, 
advise, and even correct, it is nevertheless 
encouraging to receive individual suggestions 
that accord so sympathetically with the princi- 
ples laid down for simplicity, fitness, and true 
worth. 

The plan submitted to us is admirable, and 
we can indorse the scheme of color decoration 
very sincerely. The living-room in a soft, deep 
“‘green,’’ with ‘‘birch’’ woodwork, will be excel- 
lent. The ceiling would ve bestin a deep cream 
or pale yellow. The hall, with its true colonial 
ivory white and mahogany effect in woodwork, 
would be well carried out if the walls were done 
in a deep yellow—not quite so near the saffron- 
orange that is well suggested for the dining- 
room, but a deep, soft yellow, paler by several 
shades yet of the same color. Let the dining- 
room be of the desired saffron; it is charming 
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Papers and Fabrics for Walls 


Stuffs for Furniture, Portieres and Curtains, 
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THE ACME 
PARQUET FLOOR CO. 


Estimates submitted on Hardwood 
Floors and Grilles. 


Special attention given to the renovating 
of old floors. 


MANUFACTURERS OF WAX POLISH. 
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with the brownish tones of the ‘‘waxed Flemish 
oak.’’ These several yellows of walls and eeil- 
ings will not conflict, nor will they be monoto- 
nous, but will seem only to mix and mingle with 
the effect of shadows on large surfaces of the 
selfsame color. With the green and yellows 
strengthened by the beautiful mahogany color 
of the birch woodwork, the ‘‘old rose’’ recep- 
tion-room will be delightful, and ought to be 
altogether suggestive of the coloring in a fine 
old Persian rug. The vestibule may be done 
either in the deep yellow, or in a dark old rose, 
something like mahogany color, preferably the 
latter, we think. With this more than good 
background, a very attractive interior should 
be secured. And still much livableness and 
charm may be added to the good beginning by 
judicious placing of furniture, great restraint 
in selecting each piece and in the ornaments. 
Have few of the latter, but let them be the best 
of their kind and appropriate for the rooms 
and the general character of decoration. Far 
better put away the unsympathetic ornament, 
or the one too many, than spoil the beauty of 
the effect. Often a vase or plaque will be 
uninteresting on one side of the room, and quite 
the reverse on the opposite side. 








I have just purchased an old house which 
needs refitting. The room I wish advice about 
is one that will be used as a bedroom and study. 
It is at the front of the house, and has two win- 
dows facing west and two more facing north. 
The room is only seven feet six inches high, 
and the casings of the windows run to the ceil- 
ing. I had thought of papering the walls with 
a green ingrain paper, placing the border next 
to the baseboard and a gilt molding around the 
walls next the ceiling. I would like one win- 
dow-seat and a book-ease which could cover a 
door which is never used. What color would 
you advise painting the woodwork? and how 
would you treat the ceiling? F. A. W. 


The room for which advice is desired has 
the advantage of having four windows, but it is 
a little below the average height in regard to 
the walls. Therefore a striped paper would be 
best, but if plain green ‘‘ingrain’’ is desired, 
it will not spoil the general result, as a low 
ceiling is often quaint and livable in effect. But 
we do not recommend placing any ‘“‘border 
next the baseboard,’’ as this would bring down 
the ceiling perceptibly. Neither do we advise 
a gilt molding in a bedroom of this description 
unless you intend having gilt picture frames 
and a great deal of brass on bedstead, ete. A 
molding washed over in green and cream would 
be better. The ceiling would better be of a 
eream also; woodwork ivory white, or green a 
shade or two darker than the paper. With the 
room all green (the carpet, matting, or rugs 
should be in green tones), there ought to be 
covers on bed and chairs of flowered chintz; 
some sturdy, washable material freely used 
about the room would give color and cheer and 
be warmer in effect than green and cream, 
although we have seen that rather severe color- 
ing made very attractive. A book-case made 
like a bureau, with a closet above, the doors 
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made of glass, with half-inch strips of wood 
laid over the glass to simulate either large or 
small diamond panes—the whole made of white 
wood and painted green—would be delightful 
in this room. All the furniture would be most 
pleasing if made on the simplest lines, and 
painted. Have it well made and well painted, 
however, and all the hardware strong and ex- 
ceedingly plain; otherwise you get a cheap, 
meretricious result. Such a book-case would 
cover the unused door, and look very much in 
keeping with the old-fashioned, low-studded 
room. It will not look quite balanced, we 
fear, to have a window-seat built in one west 
window—both windows should be treated alike. 
A writing-table or desk would be well placed 
between the north windows, or possibly it would 
look better on the right of the north window 
nearest the front wall. Have it in the best 
light, and let it be ready for use. A few simple 
arrangements of this sort will often make very 
inexpensive appointments appear more attract- 
ive than far more costly ones. 








I would like your advice as to the proper 
thing to do with a library living-room in my 
house. The room in question is about thirteen 
by sixteen feet and has a five-foot sliding door 
opening at one end, and a bay-window at the 
other. The window is at the north end of room 
and extends across the entire width. Near the 
south end on the west side of room is a door, 
which opens in from a reception-hall; the east 
side has no openings. The finish of the room 
is oak stained a sage-green, and the furniture 
is largely mahogany, of a simple type made 
especially for your correspondent from his own 
designs. He wishes to include in a part of the 
fixed conditions a choice water-color sketch by 
Deschamps and Chavannes’s ‘‘Genius of Enlight- 
enment Welcomed by the Muses’’; the latter is 
a Copley print and is framed in black oak. 
The sliding door opening is never used, and the 
writer questions the advisability of using this 
as a place for the book-case. Do you consider 
this a good place? Also, what color paper 
would you use? what sort of hangings and rugs? 
Would you inelude a sofa or seat as part of the 
furnishings? and if so, of what character?—that 
is to say, would you make it up of rugs and 
cushions? or have a>good piece of mahogany 
furniture? I add this information to enable 
you better to form an opinion: Room is nine 
feet six inches high, doors are framed with 
“‘back-band finish.’ There is a picture molding 
level with top of casings. Reception-room is 
finished in red oak, and contains mantel, nook, 
seats, and staircase. I would like, if advis- 
able, to include a cast, about three feet high, 
of the ‘‘Winged Victory.’’ If book-case is left 
in door recess, part of the paneling will show 
above it. Most of the books are bound in red 
moroceo and Russia leather. -What would you 
suggest for lamp, clock, vases, and other pic- 
tures than those mentioned? Would you include 
a jardinitre and stand, and small table to rest 
books, ete., on? The rugs and paper are espe- 
cially important, as walls are to be repapered 
and floor stained. Floor is of pine. What 
color would you stain it? A. 
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The woodwork of the room for which advice 
is asked being in green makes the first choice 
for wall decoration also in green; the north 
exposure, however, with no windows on the 
east, might make the room a trifle cold, unless 
one of the beautiful papers in greens with a 
bronze effect be chosen. Such a selection for 
the side walls and a bronze ceiling done in bur- 
lap would make a rich and more cheerful room; 
but this would necessarily be somewhat expen- 
sive, and if too much so a mulberry-red, with 
ceiling two shades lighter, would also be attract- 
ive, we think, with the green woodwork. In 
either case the floor would better be of a mahog- 
any stain—dark, rich, and warm. Oriental rugs 
would, of course, be desirable, especially with 
the green walls; second best, we always recom- 
mend Wilton carpet of an all-over, smallish 
design, in two shades of one color, made into a 
large rug, without border, either with a two-inch 
black worsted fringe across both ends, or simply 
hemmed and held down by large brass nails 
fitted into sockets in the floor. We are sorry to 
disagree with our correspondent as regards the 
sliding doors into the dining-room. It would 
be a pity, we think, to shut out the light gained 
from an adjoining apartment; and again, both 
rooms will acquire greater breadth by allowing 
the doors to be open. It seems to us wiser to 
place the book-case in the center of the east wall, 
with the good water-color over it, thus making 
a bright and decorative spot opposite the door 
into reception-hall. The ‘‘Victory’’ is well 
placed, and should stand on a perfectly simple 
column of classic design; on either side of slid- 
ing door into dining-room should be hung a 
Copley print, the Chavannes print mentioned, 
and a companion of same size and framed like it. 
It is never desirable to hang colored pictures, 
either in oils or water-colors, beside black-and- 
whites. The writing-desk would seem in its 
best position, but might be better placed across 
the corner. The large table we like, too, drawn 
somewhat into the opposite corner, thus leaving 
the center of the room free, a most desirable 
feature to attain. With either a green or mul- 
berry wall the hangings would better be of 
green velour, with brass rods, rings, ete. A 
mahogany sofa would be many times over better 
than a couch with the usual bizarre arrange- 
ment of rug-covering and cushions. Avoid the 
novelty lamp, and select those of simple and 
appropriate shapes. There are both expensive 
and inexpensive jars to be frequently met with 
in the shops, that admit of being made into 
very attractive lamps. The wide- spreading 
shade we prefer to the globe, especially for 
the library or living-room. Some of the hand- 
some dull brass student-lamps are the most 
comfortable and suitable. A plain brass jar- 
diniére would be good in this north room, with 
a large foliage plant. A small table, or even 
two, well placed, would add to the livableness 
also. Have few ornaments, let them be large 
and good, shape and color well defined, so as to be 
decorative and if possible useful as well. Some of 
the Dedham vases are very decorative, and may 
be made to hold occasionally a branch of autumn 
leaves or spray of spring blossoms with charm- 
ing effect. We like for clocks the English man- 
tel style or the French gilt with glass panels. 
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The mass of the House BEAUTIFUL correspondence has increased to such an extent that in 
future it will be necessary to limit each subscriber to questions regarding one room only. 
gestions for the decoration of a whole house are desired, a small fee will be charged. 


I would like advice in decorating my sum- 
mer home, on one of the lakes in Upper Canada. 
It has a new sitting-room now in process of 
building. The whole construction will be of 
wood, the floor and staircase of red birch, the 
walls and ceiling in basswood, which is almost 
white. The chimney and fireplaces will be of 
buff bricks with a little pink shading in them. 
The two high windows over seat and book- 
shelves are for light for reading by the fire, 
but placed high, as the only view in ‘that diree- 
tion is of the ice-house and outbuildings. From 
the northern window on the stair-landing we 
have a fine lake view, but alas! a view also of 
the kitchen porch. Any suggestion for avoiding 
that will be most acceptable. Suggestions will 
be most gratefully received as to furnishings 
and window-curtains, the style and color as well 
as material. The windows are all low cottage 
windows. M. L. M. 


The room for which suggestions are asked is 
one of such generous proportions that it would 
seem unworthy to use any other than strong and 
sturdy furnishings. The walls, ceiling, and 
chimney-breast being in cream tones, with floor 
and stairway of red birch, we would like the 
furniture made of red birch also, with coverings 
and hangings of empire-green damask, the linen 
and wool quality selling for three or three and 
a half dollars a yard. We advise India-silk 
eurtains at all the windows, simply hemmed, 
and hanging from brass rods to the sills. 
Across the square bay a strong brass rod, hung 
with damask curtains, usually kept well drawn 
back, would furnish very much, and of stormy 
nights, when closed, would be found most ser- 
viceable in deadening the ‘‘stiirm und drang’’ of 
the outside elements. For furniture we would 
like a pair of deep-seated old-fashioned settees, 
eushioned back and seat with mattress-like 
eushions, and covered with the empire-green 
damask; one should stand in the middle of the 
new wall, and one directly in front of the fire- 
place three feet away, and close to the back of 
this settee should be placed a long, firm table, 
with a pair of large lamps, one at either end, and 
comfortable reading-chairs. The lamps may be 
of the dull brass student variety, with dark green 
shades, or of the green-glaze Spanish jars, with 
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pierced brass or copper shades, which would be 
delightfully appropriate for a room of this 
description. A_ settle placed opposite the 
entrance from the hall, against the stairway, 
would look well, and would be useful for wraps, 
storm-coats, ete. One small table at the left of 
the wall settee, with a lamp and books, would 
help to light this part of the large room. Other 
small tables should be arranged near the win- 
dow-seats, and other lamps ought to even the 
light about the apartment. One of the French 
clocks in gilt with glass sides and back would 
be bright and decorative on the mantel-shelf. 
A narrow bit of the green damask, edged with 
gilt lace or galloon, would accentuate the chim- 
ney-breast, and look rich and attractive. Large 
cushions covered with gay-colored damask would 
be a pleasant variation if placed at either end 
of each large settee. 

The rug we may merely suggest. There is 
too great variety in the orientals for one to say 
definitely. If a large oriental rug is found to be 
too expensive, something in a Wilton, or pos- 
sibly in a rewoven rug, would answer if care- 
fully selected. We have seen all-wool ingrains 
dyed, cut into strips, and woven, thus giving a 
thick, mossy effect that is very satisfactory. 

The ‘‘colonial rug’’ is also durable, and more 
consistent with the above furnishings than is 
the ordinary modern rug. A scheme using 
empire red in the same manner as the green 
would make a charming room. Flemish oak, 
however, would better be used, instead of the 
red birch, for the furniture, as the red stuff 
would not be a happy combination, we fear, 
with the reddish tone of the birch. The intro- 
duction of the oak with the other two woods 
does not appeal to us very strongly, and there- 
fore the green damask is more earnestly recom- 
mended. The hall, with its broad opening into 
this green-and-cream-toned room, would be 
admirable if colored or papered with a deep, 
strong yellow. Regarding the view from the 
west library window of the rear of the kitchen, 
we suggest a hedge of some sort suitable for 
your climate. 





Can you give me suggestions about the dec- 
orating and furnishing of a hall and dining- 
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need to be opened daily, as in a bedroom they 
are sure to be, and during the night as well. 
The table could the more easily be lifted out of 
the cold. Also, it might have a shelf underneath 
for a work-basket and favorite book. Window- 
seats in the other two windows would look well, 
cushioned and covered with the chintz suggested 
for the bed. Very simply constructed seats, 
with the mattress cushion edged with a narrow, 
seantily plaited ruffle, would be quaint, and 
should not be expensive. A long flounce of 
chintz reaching from seat to floor is also good, 
and sometimes more desirable. A firm, round 
table, as large as space permits, would be com- 
fortable, drawn slightly into the tower, but not 
in such a way as to obstruct the passage. A 
small table, with some comfortable chairs, 
should be near the hearth, on which, we hope, a 
fire is to be laid ready to be lighted in case of 
a frosty morning or an unhoped-for illness. 
Muslin curtains from rod to sill, simply hemmed 
or ruffled, are the very best for a bedroom. 

The pictures may be water-colors, etchings, 
or good photographs. For this room either gilt 
or plain mahogany frames would be the best. 
Hang only a few, the best processes of the best 
subjects. Do not be in haste to buy pictures. 
Weed out those you have with a right good will 
every now and then. Nothing will improve 
your room more than getting rid of meaningless, 
weak pictures. 








I would like to have my library in hunter’s 
green as to the woodwork, mantel, bookcases, 
ete. What would be best to put on the walls? 
Should the coloring be the same green, only 
lighter? And how should the ceiling be treated? 
In the dining-room, would mahogany furniture 
look well against walnut-colored woodwork? 
Would white woodwork look well if the beams 
in the ceiling were dark, or would it be better 
to give up having the beams? What color would 
you advise for the walls? w. I. B. 


With the woodwork, mantel, and bookeases 
stained green, we prefer a paper in conventional 
design, of two shades of green; or even more 
attractive would be one in a green-and-bronze 
effect. With the former a deep cream ceiling, 
and with the latter a bronze-green burlap, 
would be very handsome. This would give a 
richer room than plain green walls, which, how- 
ever, would be in perfectly correct taste. The 
mahogany furniture in the dining-room would 
be much better with white woodwork. The 
teams should be white, also; indeed, the whole 
ceiling paneled and painted ivory-white, with a 
mulberry-red burlap on the walls, would make 
an extremely dignified and handsome room, and 
very beautiful from the green library, should the 
two rooms happen to open into each other. 
Such a room, furnished in mahogany and with 
plenty of silver and crystal, would be exceed- 
ingly good style and most attractive. 

Brightness and delicacy are the qualities 
most desirable in a dining-room, and a side- 
board furnished but not crowded with silver is 
an important aid in acquiring them. It should 
be of good design, but there is much in the 
market, both old and new, that has dignity. 
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Will you kindly make suggestions for the cur- 
taining of windows in the living-room of an 
apartment? The woodwork of the room is of 
stained cherry, the walls are covered with 
green cartridge paper of medium tone, the ceil- 
ing is of greenish tint, and for the floor I have 
green Chinese matting, darker than the walls, 
and several oriental rugs, generally blue in 
tone. The furniture consists of an upholstered 
sofa, two Chippendale chairs, rattan sofa and 
rattan armchair, all done in green velours; two 
small mahogany chairs, with blue seat-cover- 
ing; two mahogany tables, large black walnut 
bookease, small cherry writing-desk, piano, and 
a couch. The covering for couch and pillows is 
a heavy cotton material, blue, green, and rich 
red, in good design, and I shall have one or two 
red silk cushions, and red-flowered lamp-shade. 
The portiéres are of thin, light material, in soft 
colors, blue and green predominating. The pic- 
tures are etchings, photographs, water-colors, 
and engravings. I have one large old-fashioned 
mirror. The windows measure seven feet from 
sill to top of casing, and four feet across, each. 
The high window is of stained glass, and there 
is stained glass in the top of two of the others. 

U. 


As the general coloring of the room for which 
suggestions are asked is blue and green, we 
would advise using some thin silk of the same 
tones for the windows. If the material now 
used for portitres is obtainable, we would like 
the same for the windows, thus giving a uni- 
form blue and green tone, which ought to bring 
about a very good effect against the solid green 
walls. These curtains should hang from brass 
rods and be kept drawn apart; some simple 
Swiss bits hung on the sash would be a desir- 
able relief. With this restrained treatment, the 
varied colors of rugs, cushions, and lamp-shades 
should stand out handsomely from the green 
background. 

We would earnestly advise grouping the dif- 
ferent pictures each kind by itself — hanging 
the water-colors on one side of the room, the 
engravings on another; and possibly the etch- 
ings and photographs would be better placed in 
another room, or in the hall. Too great a variety 
of pictures in one room is not desirable. With 


the silk curtains a narrow valance across the 
top would be a great improvement—it may be 
arranged between the perpendicular pieces, and 
need not extend over them; this gives a quaint 
look which is very attractive. The high window 
needs no valance. In front of the ‘‘old-fashioned 
mirror’’ might be placed a pedestal, on which 
a good plaster-cast could stand, or a table with 
a vase for flowers, books, or any ornament that 
would look well reflected in the mirror. 





Can you give me some suggestions in regard 
to brightening up my room? It is a good-sized 
room, and must serve as the bedroom and sit- 
ting-room of aschool-girl. At present it is very 
cheerless. There are three north windows 
close together, and one looking east. The paint 
is a yellowish cream, and the paper a pale 
figured one of about the same tone as the paint. 
The carpet is a light brownish neutral. The 
iron bed, the bureau, and two chairs are painted 
white. Besides these there is an ‘‘antique’’ 
oak table. I expect to manufacture a writing- 
desk or table out of boxes, and I have a box 
seat which can be put under the north windows. 
These two pieces will have to have some kind of 
inexpensive covering. The room needs some 
good strong color, but I am all at sea as to how 
to obtain it, for I can put almost no money into 
it, and paint, paper, and carpet cannot be 
changed, as it is a rented house. I am ready 
for any amount of labor, however. I had 
thought of repainting the furniture in a color, 
but was afraid to try anything but green, which 
is too cold. I have a good many small framed 
pictures, and a girl’s usual supply of photo- 
graphs. A, BW 


It would be inconsistent with the principles 
laid down in THE House BEAUTIFUL to acknowl- 
edge that any room was hopeless, especially 
where earnest purpose and devoted labor are 


assured. We feel, however, that we shall not 
be disloyal to the faith within us if we say that 
a small amount of money must be expended; 
for as faith without works is dead, so labor with- 
out material must be fruitless. The room for 
which suggestions are asked has size and a 
goodly number of windows, which are large fac- 
tors in an attractive effect. 

We would urge strongly the caleimining of 
the walls, over the paper, in a light mulberry 
color, with a ceiling of cream, or for the present 
the latter may be allowed to remain as it is. 
Calcimining is inexpensive if you get an ordinary 
workman and assist him in securing the right 
shade. Let the furniture remain white for the 
present, but later paint it a dark purplish red; 
remove all cheap hardware, and replace with 
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oval brass knobs, or some plain, substantial 
handles. The furniture should be painted all 
alike. For bedspread, bureau and table covers, 
and window-curtains, if may be, get a coarse, 
round-threaded muslin or cotton cloth, and draw 
over it some free trailing design, wholly con- 
ventional, to be outlined in heavy mulberry- 
colored silk. Sew the breadths together boldly, 
and perhaps some dots or a quaint stitch may 
define the seam. The eurtains would better 
have a border of three or four inches width down 
the front edge, and should hang from red 
painted poles—old broom handles might serve 
for this purpose. In one of the earlier numbers 
of Tot House BEAUTIFUL may be found a de- 
scription, with illustrations, of the Deerfield 
embroidery; and the designs, enlarged, would 
be admirable for this purpose. The flowers and 
leaves might be made solid, if desired, in a 
large, coarse stitch. No variety of color should 
be used, simply the purplish red on the white. 
A plant or two in red or yellow jars would add a 
desirable note in color to the room. 

For the window-seat you would better buy a 
bit of chintz, as nearly in red and white as is 
obtainable. The white linen might not be ser- 
viceable enough for this purpose. Endeavor 
to make the writing-desk do without cover other 
than a large blotter, the back and corners of 
which might be covered with plain red linen. 
Simple sash curtains of pure white should be 
used, or of some one of the attractive muslins 
one sees in the shops in white grounds with 
dashes of red in little figures. The same red- 
and-white chintz used for the window-seat 
might cover photograph frames, made in sets of 
threes and hung perpendicularly or horizontally. 
An Indian basket, if obtainable without too 
great extravagance, is a ‘‘jolly sort’’ of recep- 
tacle for photographs. Avoid too many small 
things; they spoil and cheapen a room sadly. 

One more suggestion comes to our mind, 
which later on may be feasible, and add some 
attraction to the room. A rug or two, laid before 
bureau, bedstead, or writing-table, may be 
made of woolen stuffs cut into strips, all dyed a 
mulberry red, then woven like the old-fashioned 
‘vag earpet.’’ It is still better to cut up this 
and weave a second time. We have seen very 
attractive rugs made in this twice-woven man- 
ner. Two shades of the same color may also be 
used with excellent effect. Old ingrain carpets 
are sometimes cut into strips and woven in a 
thick, comfortable-looking way that appeals to 
us more than most of the cheaper sorts of rugs 
to be bought out of the shops. The materials 
must be all of wool. 


Since writing you last I have somewhat 
changed my plans of decoration. Wishing to keep 
in the dining-room the dark beams on the ceiling, 
and fearing the white woodwork would not go 
well with them, I have coneluded to have the 
woodwork in the room, dado, mantel, ete., as 
near mahogany color as possible. The wood is 
only pine, but they say they can use enamel 
paint or some means to produce a very good 
effect. The furniture is mahogany, and there 
will also be a wood frieze. What color do you 
advise for the walls? Would you use burlap or 
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paper? I would like a color that will harmonize 
with blue Delft and china. The hall is arched, 
lighted from a large window on the stairs, 
also an exceedingly pretty window, leaded, in 
the aleove. The plaster is to be left rough 
stucco. What color would you paint it, or how 
should it be decorated? The drawing-room is to 
be painted white, with decorations of rose and 
green, the library either antique green or 
hunter’s green. S. H. B. B. 


There is no objection to the painting of wood- 
work in dining-room a dark mahogany red if it 
is kept in the right shade, one that will suit the 
color of the mahogany furniture; the beams 
should be of the same tone. For the walls of 
this room we would suggest either a saffron or a 
deep, strong yellow—the former may be in too 
sharp a contrast with the woodwork, when a 
softer yellow would be better. If properly 
selected, the yellow walls will be very hand- 
some with the mahogany furniture, and an ex- 
cellent background for blue and white china. 
The ceiling should be of a lighter yellow. With 
portitres of mahogany color and pale yellow 
silk curtains at the windows, or a dull lighter 
red if preferred, this plan should make a rich 
and effective room. Burlap, we think, would 
be better for the wall-hangings; it is more dura- 
ble, and may be colored the exact shade one 
desires. A strong yellow paper, a large conven- 
tional design in two shades, would be handsome, 
also. The library, adjoining the dining-room, 
would perhaps be better hung in a green paper, 
such as the yellow just described. The hall 
would better be done in green, also. It is a 
growing fashion to paint the walls, when left 
rough, with some bold, sketchy design; a 
shadowy green, with large branches of fir-trees 
not too distinetly outlined, or something of this 
nature, is frequently attempted, and when done 
by an artist gives very attractive results. It is 
expensive, however, and plain walls, with a 
good picture or two, will be more satisfactory in 
most cases. 








May I take advantage of your correspondence 
department to gain some information as to the 
possibilities of a city house? I wish to build a 
house thirty feet wide, and to spare no pains to 
make it spacious, comfortable, and beautiful. 
Some points about windows will be especially 
welcome. Please suggest as your taste and ex- 
perience dictate, without much regard to cost. 

O. H. W. 


Without a more exact knowledge of the owner 
it is impossible to give practical advice. Gen- 
eral principles there are, however, which apply 
to all peoples and to every style of architecture. 

First select an architect who will be in sym- 
pathy with your tastes, for whom you have re- 
spect and confidence, and of whom you have a 
fair knowledge, not only of his work, but of the 
man himself. Due regard must be given to the 
location and to the general character of the ad- 
joining houses. Nothing spoils a neighborhood 
more than a discordant note in architecture. 
Not that we advocate rows of houses exactly 
alike, but a building that is to meet others in 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN CORRESPONDENCE—Conrtinvep 
D I N I N (y C AR > close contact must be harmonious with them to 
produce a good general effect. Again, if one 


intends building a house of moderate expense 
OMMENTING onthe recent change in | Deside one of much greater cost, it is better to 
ae 2 adopt a colonial or some simple style that allows 
the operation of the dining cars on the | proader and more dignified treatment for less 
New York Central, and the improvements | money, than to imitate more closely the adjoin- 
now being made in the service, the New | ing buildings in a cheaper way. — 
York Commercial Advertiser says: “In most If an imposing mansion is desired, mahogany 
et Pee 4 - aan may be used for doors, stairway, dining-room, 
dining cars the kitchen, situated in one end and library, all enriched and made permanently 
of the car, opens into a passageway inside | beautiful by this choicest of woods. The din- 
of the car, and the fumes of the cooking | ing-room paneled, walls and ceiling, with ma- 
and occasionally smokg are wafted into the hogany would be very noble, while the draw- 
. the meesknees aun at thetehien All | “ee should be of ivory-white; the ceiling 
car while passengers are at the tables. may be decorated by the best artists obtainable, 
the dining cars on the New York Central | or paneled in gold and white, and with mahog- 
are being constructed so that there shall | any or birch-stained floors the room would have 
an air most elegant and unusual. Perhaps no 
other style admits of easier control of expens: 
than the colonial. We like very much, also, the 

















be no opening from the kitchen into the 
interior of the car. The only approach to 


and exit from the kitchen will be by way | Dutch or timbered house, with its steep gables 
of the platform vestibule, about half of | and quaint, bulging casement windows; and 


This | again, the simple, broad Florentine fagad 
s we ; appeals to us strongly. If some distinctive style 

change will be greatly appreciated by | jg selected it must be kept simple and pure. 
patrons of these cars. Avoid a mixed, bizarre effect, which one is sure 
The dining car service on the New York | to outgrow as the years roll along. Choose the 
Central is now under the direct charge of sturdy, solid Dutch, the sweet, wholesome colo- 
é : ea AN She nial, the elegant Florentine or French, but do 

the General Passenger Agent, and itis the | pot try to combine the parts of each. Keep 
intention to make it as perfect as possible | religiously to one style, and then your house 
in every respect. will not be without charm. Avoid the affected 
f said-to-be ‘‘original’’ house, but do not be afraid 
of a simple, direct plan which is expressive of 


IMP O RTANT T O or mete soote. __ This, in fact, is best of all, 


With all and each of these proposed styles, 
IN V E S | O R S we think attractive windows, loggie, or bal- 
conies may be arranged. They should be made 
practical, easement windows opening out. 
For the past two years we have been urging our clients | Openings upon baleonies should be divided 
to invest a portion of their money in first- ; gold min- a the center, clear to the floor Quaint han “ 
ing propositions. During that time we have recommended Gown tne PF, G10 ae g 
several different gold stocks, and now, while industrials ing windows may be made appropriate to some 
and other inflated stocks are falling by the wayside, and | of the above styles of architecture, and would 
millions of investments are being wiped out by liquida- serve t teh n n extra summer breeze 
tion, every single one of the gold stocks we have recom- | S€Tv@ to Catch many an © r . 
mended are steadily increasing in price, and to-day, not- | In winter such a window may be turned into a 
fp agen the tight omg ft epee are higher than veritable little conservatory by a set of glass 
. = sale ose i skies pn vestor's at. | 2007S Swung across the inner side flush with the 
11S 1s & record that oug re ract ar nvestor’s at- 
tention. We have had years of experience in the mining walls of the room. 
business, and claim to understand our business and to 
select the best class of investments for our clients, and 
secure them on such terms that they can make money. 
We have sold stocks the past year at from 20c to 40c per 
share which have more intrinsic value than many of the 
mining stocks promoted by eastern concerns and offered . e 
on the eastern market at from $2.50 to $20.00 per share. 
We are on the ground and able to get inside bargains for 


our clients. 


Colorado produced about 40 millions in precious metals 
last year and paid over 10 millions i ividends, and 
many gold stocks advanced over 500 ] ent—some of T ass or © 
them over 1500 per cent 


We have for sale some first-class gold ar ypper stocks, 


which are good for large advances, no matter how tight j ioh- 
the money market may be. We furnish the highest ref- Decorators in High Grade 
erences, and guarantee every statement made in regard Art Leaded Stained Glass 


to any enterprise we recommend. f d ae 
Write for particulars to of every description 
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W. & J. Sloane 








\VIDENCES of good taste in house 


MW VY), \| furnishing are everywhere apparent. 
t Much of this gratifying improvement 


cn) Siew in the public taste is attributable to 
Ps the influence of the French and other 
: ~~ highly decorative periods of house 
embellishment. This tendency has created 

an increased demand for 


WHOLE CARPETS 


which are as necessary to the artistic furnishing 
of Drawing Room, Salon, Reception Room or 
Hall, as a foundation is to the physical 
construction of a dwelling. Whole Carpets, 
as their name implies, are seamless; they 
can be woven to fit rooms of any shape. 
They are made in the French Aubusson and 
Savonnerie, English Hand Tufted and Scotch 
Chenille Axminster, also Berlin, India 
and Turkish qualities, thus adapting them- 
selves for general household use. Taking 
as types, the French Aubusson, and Savonnerie, 
nothing can exceed the beauty of their 
delicate tints of pale blue, pink and green. 
Whole Carpets are usually woven from 
designs specially prepared to suit 
individual tastes or any style of decoration. 
W. & J. Sloane direct attention to these 
beautiful Whole Carpets, in the execution 
of special orders for which they have had 
years of experience, possessing every 
facility in the way of artistic talent 
and wide foreign connections for the success- 
ful prosecution of the work. 
Correspondence invited. 
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The editor will be glad to receive articles and photographs suited to the pages of THE 
House Beravutirun. He particularly desires descriptions and illustrations of “successful 
houses,” similar to those which have already appeared in these pages, together with notes on 
gardens, furniture, bric-a-brac, prints, silver and jewels, and the work of the Arts and Crafts 
societies. The editor will not be responsible for rejected contributions, but he will endeavor 
to return them whenever a stamped and addressed envelope is enc.osed. In all cases the 
sender’s name should be plainly written on manuscript and on the backs of photographs or 


drawings. Articles and photographs which are accepted will be paid for at regular rates on 
their appearance in the magazine. 
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The publishers regret that owing to the demand, the supply of copies of the first few num- 
bers is limited. Until further notice, subscriptions can begin with February, 1899. 

No. 1, Vol. I is out of print; Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5,6, Vol. I are to be had at 50c each. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
Vol. IT are out of print; Nos. 4, 5, 6, Vol. II are to be had at 25c each. 

Vol. III, Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5,6, and Vol. TV, Nos. 1 and 2, are to be had at 25c each. Vol. IV, 
Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6, are out of print. Vol. V, No. 2 out of Print. 

The publishers will bind any volume for 50c. 


HERBERT S. STONE & CO.,, 
Eldridge Court, Chicago. 
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ROYAL BENGAL TIGER, 
POLAR BEAR, LEOPARD, 
BLACK BEAR and FOX 


FUR RUGS 


FOR FLOOR DECORATION 
A MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT 
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THE HouskE BEAUTIFUL 


THE AMERICAN AUTHORITY ON HOUSEHOLD ART 








ConTENTS FOR JANUARY, 1900 


Tro s 








A Dininc-Room at PLyMovuTH, ACHI Frontispiece 


A COLLECTION OF PPER AND Bras Pautine Kinc’ 67 
Vith e Illustrations 
TIME AND ANCE MADELENE Y. WYNNE 
tth Nine Illustrations 
THe ROHL ITURE Cuar.otre Morritr 
Vith Erght Illustrations 
HYGIENE OF THE Homt SANGER Brown, M.D. 
Vith Two Illustrations 
THe Mexican P ) OuivE PERCIVAL 
th Five Illustrations 
Roses — Past, PRESENT AND FUTURE Dean HOLe 
om niry Life”’ With Three Illustrations 
ForM AND NCTI In LATION ANI TICKS G. M. R. Twose 
ith Two Lilustrations 
SUCCESSFUL SES x. &. 
Vith Stix lliustrattons 
How to Cuoose Ot NTS— ALFRED WHITMAN 
/ try L With Stx Illustrations 
Tue CorFee Room at Hut OUSE Grorce M, R. Twose 
ith ‘ D lilust+ ations 
VINES FOR THE LivinG-Room 1 INTE Ipa D. BENNETT 
Two Co.onial JSES IN ARYLANI AtFrep H. GRANGER 
ith Seven Iliustrations 
Wytiys S. ABBor 
O. C. Simonps 
‘7th Four Illustrations 
HovuSEKEEPER’ 


THe Uni 


CORRESPONDENCE 





The editor will be glad to receive articles and photographs suited to the pages of THE 
House Beautiruu. He particularly desires descriptions and illustrations of “successful 
houses,” similar to those which have already appeared in these pages, together with notes on 
gardens, furniture, bric-a-brac, prints, silver and jewels, and the work of the Arts and Crafts 
societies. The editor will not be responsible for rejected contributions, but he will endeavor 
to return them whenever a stamped and addressed envelope is enciosed. In all cases the 
sender’s name should be plainly written on manuscript and on the backs of photographs or 
drawings. Articles and photographs which are accepted will be paid for at regular rates on 
their appearance in the magazin« 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


Two dollars per annum, in advance, postpaid, to any part of United States and Canada; 
to foreign countries comprised in the Postal Union, $2.50. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made by registered letter, or by check, 
express order, or postal order, payable to “ Herbert S. Stone & Co.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and new addresses should be given. 

The trade supplied by the American News Company and its branches. 

Advertising rates to be had on application. 

Contributions of manuscript and pictures cannot be returned unless accompanied by 
postage. 

Title pages and indexes for Vol. 5 are to be had on application. 

The publishers regret that owing to the demand, the supply of copies of the first few num- 
bers is limited. Until further notice, subscriptions can begin with February, 1899. 

No. 1, Vol. I is out of print; Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5,6, Vol. I are to be had at 50c each. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
Vol. II are out of print; Nos. 4, 5, 6, Vol. II are to be had at 25c each. 

Vol. III, Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5,6, and Vol. IV, Nos. 1 and 2, are to be had at 25c each. Vol. IV, 
Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6, are out of print. Vol. V, No. 2 out of Print. 

The publishers will bind any volume for 50c. 


HERBERT S. STONE & CO., 
Eldridge Court, Chicago. 
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W. § J. Sloane 








WE HAVE UNEQUALED FACILITIES FOR 
TAKING ENTIRE CHARGE OF THE 


INTERIOR DECORATION 














Of Refined Homes, and for the Prompt and Satisfactory 
Execution of the Most Elaborate and Artistic 
Decorative Schemes 


WE ARE PLEASED TO SUBMIT SKETCHES IN COLOR 
AFTER THE FRENCH, ITALIAN, ENGLISH, OR OTHER 
STYLES, OR TO SUIT INDIVIDUAL TASTES: ::::::: 


EXQUISITE DRAPERIES, 
CURTAINS 2 TAPESTRIES 


To Match any Color Scheme or Period of Decoration. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


He 








Broadway and Rineteenth St., Dew York 
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THE HousE BEAUTIFUL 


THE AMERICAN AUTHORITY ON HOUSEHOLD ART 








CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1900 








Tue Peacock Inn, Rows.ey, ENGLANI Frontispiece 


THe Pewter Act Vircinia H. Ropig 129 
With Ten Illustrations 
SuccessFuL Houses—PRINCESSGATE J. W. Dow 
ith Four Illustrations 
Housg-PLantTs FR Ipa D. Bennett 


ABORIGINAL BASKET < THE United S Ciaupia Stuart CoLes 
Vv Vine Illustrations 

Some CONSIDERATIONS ON THE M E_mer Grey 

pz znd Six lilustrations 

SURROUNDINGS OF UNTE ME O. C. Simonps 
With Five Illustrations 

M. G. SpLatr 
h Stx Illustrations 

E_mer GREY 
4 Four Illustrations 

RicHARD SUDBURY 

Heven CAMPRELL 

Vith Stx Tilustrations 

N HeLeEN CAMPBELL 


E. K. 


i % 
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The editor will be glad to receive articles and photographs suited to the pages of THE 
House Beautirut. He particular'y desires descriptions and illustrations of “successful 
houses,” similar to those which have already appeared in these pages, together with notes on 
gardens, furniture, bric-a-brac, prints, silver and jewels, and the work of the Arts and Crafts 
societies. The editor will not be respons ble for rejected contributions, but he will endeavor 
to return them whenever a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed. In all cases the 
sender’s name should be plainly written on manuscript and on the backs of photographs or 
drawings. Articles and photographs which are accepted will be paid for at regular rates on 
their appearance in the magazine 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Two dollars per annum, in advance, postpaid, to any part of United States and Canada; 
to foreign countries comprised in the Postal Union, $2.50. 
Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made by registered letter, or by check, 
express order, or postal order, payable to 


HERBERT 8. STONE & COMPANY, Publishers, Chicago 














INDIAN BASKETS 


A LARGE COLLECTION, INCLUDING SOME RARE 
SPECIMENS OF UNIQUE WORKMANSHIP... 


Baskets, Weapons, Pottery, Pipes, Bead and Porcupine 


Embroidery, and many other interesting and decorative 
articles, handiwork of the Sioux, Apache, Winnebago, 
Chippewa, Moki, and Maricopa Indians. 


2d Floor Annex. MARSHALL FIELD & Co. 
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W. & J. Sloane 


E desire to call special atten- 
tion to our unusually complete 














Spring Assortment of 
Bigelow Wilton and 
Brussels Carpetings 








in all the latest Patterns and Colorings, 
particularly desirable for roomy houses. 


Crossley’s PlainW de Velvet 
and Templeton’s Scotch Chenille 
Axminster Carpetings 


For Richly Appointed Drawing Rooms 


and Lubrartes 


Our patrons may be sure of the 
widest range of choice in the selec- 
tion of rich Carpetings of every 


known make. 3: &: 








Broadway and Rineteenth St., Dew York 
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ConTENTS FOR MARCH, 1900 








Joun Ruskin’s BirtHpLace, No. 
Tue FisHER ENAMELS 

StyLE in Houses 

RarRE House-PLANTS FROM SEED 
CANDLELIGHT AND LACE 


THE REGENERATION OF THE FARM? 


SEVERN END, WoRCESTERSHIRE—ADAPTEI SouUNRTY LiIFR’ 220 
Nine lilustrations 

THe ARCHITECT IN RELATION To Fire P TION THoMaAS BLASHILL 226 

ANNAPOLIS AND PortsmMouTH Towns J. W. Dow 230 


Tue KEYNOTE OF THE House 
On THE ORIGIN OF LOWESTOFT 
SURROUNDINGS OF ( 
Ruskin’s Lonpon Homes 

A S1 AGE SETTIN( 
HouSEKEEPER’S DEPARTMENT 


CorRESPONDENCE 


nTrRY Houses 


54 HuNTER STREET, BLoomssury, Lonpon Frontispiece 
Bertua LynpeE HoLpen gt 
Vith Three Lllustrations 
E._mer Grey 1097 
With Six lilustrations 
Ipa D. BENNETT 203 


MADELENE YALE WyNNE 208 
Vith Nine Illustrations 

i0USE—II HeLen CAMPBELL 215 
Vith Stix Til ustr ations 






With Ten Illustrations 


Frances L, W. CLEVELAND 238 

With One lilustration 
O. C. Simonds 240 

With Six Illustrations 


Liva Rose McCase 246 
Vith Two lilustrations 


F. H. W. 250 
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AND OMAHA 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE J 


Over new road —— built from Tara, Iowa, through Rockwell City, 

Denison and Council Bluffs in connection with the Central’s 

Western line from chicags through Rockford, Freeport, Gabeeen 

Independence, Waterloo, Webster City and Fort Dodge. 

iT) imi 1) Fast, daily, few stops, buffet-library-smoking car, 
The Limited sleeping car, free reclining chair car, dining car. 


if . Fast, daily, principal intermediate stops, sleep- 
The Express ing car, r free reclining chair car, dining car. 


Omaha«° Minneapolis © St. Paul Short Line. 


Also new, in connection with Minneapolis & St. Louis R.R. 
between Fort Dodge and the twin cities. Night train with 
through sleeping car; day train with buffet-parlor car. 


Wan. 
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Schedules and Tickets of R. R. Ticket Agents. 

A.H. HANSON, G. P.A.,1.C.R.R. — ay . 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
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In our department devoted to 


RARE AND ANTIQUE 


FURNITURE 


there ts always displayed a comprehensive selection of the most 
exquisite examples of special pieces, suitable for rich and handsome- 


ly appointed 





usa Labrartes 






Drawing-R ooms 
R eception - Rooms 





ILLUSTRATING A LOUIS XVI. DRAWING-ROOM SET, WITH HAND-CARVED FRENCH GOLD 
| FRAMES, UPHOLSTERED IN HAND-MADE IMPERISHABLE AUBUSSON TAPESTRY, IN WHICH 
THE DETAIL IS CARRIED OUT WITH THE ACCURACY OF A PAINTING IN OIL, EACH FLOWER 
SHOWING THE NATURAL SHADINGS. 
| 


We offer our patrons the benefit of fae experience and perfect 
facilities in the line of making SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FURNITURE to order from original sketches. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Broadway and Rinetcenth St., Dew York 
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THE HousE BEAUTIFUL 


THE AMERICAN AUTHORITY ON HOUSEHOLD ART 








CONTENTS FOR APRIL, 1900 








By tHe GARDEN WALI Frontispiece 
From t ater-Color by F. Hopkinson Smith 

Some VENETIAN Houses PERRITON MAXWELL 255 
With Five Illustrations 

SAMPLERS FLORENCE Peacock 262 
With Stx Illustrations 

MOTTOES FOR THE FRONTS oF Houses Cuartes Goprrey LELAND 268 

House PLANNING IN THE COUNTRY ALFRED H. GRANGER 269 
With Five Illustrations 

FavriteE GLass W. R. BRADSHAW 275 
With Eight Illustrations 

JAPANESE Domestic INTERIORS Racepn ApAMs CRAM 280 
With Seven Illustrations 

Tue ConsTRUCTION AND CARE OF THE Hort- Bet Ipa D. Bennetr 288 

West Dean Park, CHICHESTER 290 

With 7 lllustrations. From Country Life. 

Tue SurrounpDINnGs or A Country House O. C. Simonps 297 
With Six Illustrations 

Navajo BLANKETS Epitx L, Cootey 302 
With Stix lilustratton 

TENEMENT FURNISHINGS Bertua LynpgE HOLDEN 307 
With Five Illustrat(ins 

HousEKEEPER’S DEPARTMENT Heren CAMPBELL 313 

CoRRESPONDENCE 

The Articles on pages 202, 208, and 280, are adapted from the Architectural Review. 








The editor will be glad to receive articles and photographs suited to the pages of THE 
House Bzavutirun. He particularly desires descriptions and illustrations of “successful 
houses,” similar to those which have already appeared in these pages, together with notes on 
gardens, furniture, bric-a-brac, prints, silver and jewels, and the work of the Arts and Crafts 
societies. The editor will not be responsible for rejected contributions, but he will endeavor 
to return them whenever a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed. In all cases the 
sender’s name should be plainly written on manuscript and on the backs of photographs or 
drawings. Articles and photographs which are accepted will be paid for at regular rates on 
their appearance in the magazine 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


Two dollars per annum, in advance, postpaid, to any part of United States and Canada; 
to foreign countries comprised in the Postal Union, $2.50. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made by registered letter, or by check, 
express order, or postal order, payable to “ Herbert S. Stone & Co.” 


When a change of address is desired, both the old and new addresses should be given. 

The trade supplied by the American News Company and its branches. 

Advertising rates to be had on application. 

Contributions of manuscript and pictures cannot be returned unless accompanied by 
postage. 

Title pages and indexes for Vol. VI are to be had on application. 

The publishers regret that owing to the demand, the supply of copies of the first few num- 
bers is limited. Until further notice, subscriptions can begin with May, 1899. 

No. 1, Vol. I is out of print; Nos. 2, 3, 4,5, 6, Vol. I are to be had at 50c each. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
Vol. II are out of print; Nos. 4, 5, 6, Vol. II are to be had at 25c each. 

Vol. III, Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5,6, and Vol. IV. Nos. 1 and 2, are to be had at 25c each. Vol. IV, 
Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6, are out of print. Vol. V, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, are out of print. 

The publishers will bind any volume for 50c. 

Bound, Vol. VI, $1.00. 


HERBERT S. STONE & CO., 
Eldridge Court, Chicago. 
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Whole Carpets 


which are woven in one piece in any size 
desired after water-color sketches especially 
prepared by them and submitted for approval. 
These Carpets may be made in 


French Aubusson and Savonnerte, 
Berlin, 
English Hand Tufted and 
Scotch Chenille Axminster; also in 
East Indian and Turkish grades 


Orders given now will be ready for delivery 


in the autumn. 


Correspondence Invited 


Broadway and Rinetecnth St., Dew York 
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THE Housst BEAUTIFUL 


THE AMERICAN AUTHORITY ON HOUSEHOLD ART 








CONTENTS FOR MAY, 1900 








HippeEN 1n TREES Frontispiece 
Tue Swan FuRNITURE H. IsaBette WILLIAMS 
With Five Illustrations 
A House at Watcu Hitt CLauDE FayveTre BRAGDON 
With Seven Illustrations 
TRANSPLANTING Ipa D. Bennetr 


Some LEAVES FROM AN ARCHITECT’s SkETX 300K Eimer Grey 
With Nine Illustrations 


Tue Pansy-Bep Ipa D. BENNETT 


Tue REGENERATION OF THE FARMHOUSE Hevien CAMPBELL 
With Sixteen Illustrations 

ORNAMENTAL TILES KaTuHerine Louise Smitru 
With Eight lilustrations 
Rooms IN Fiction Anna Ropeson Brown 


Some House Beautirut DEcoRATIONS E, E. G. 


With Stx lilustrations 
CusBaNn ARCHITECTURE EuGene Kapp 
With Seven Illustrations 
Tue SurrRounpinGs or a Country Hot O. C. Stmonps 
With Three Illustrations 
O.pv House at CHESTER, ENGLAND 


HovusEKEEPER’S DEPARTMENT Heven CAMPBELL 


CorRESPONDENCE 





DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


Over new road recently built from Tara, Iowa, through Rockwell City, 


Denison and Council Bluffs in connection with the Central’s 
Western line from <picege, through Rockford, Freeport, Dubuque, 
Independence, Waterloo, Webster City and Fort Dodge. 


i imitod” Fast, daily, few stops, buffet-library-smoking car, 
The Limited sleeping coe, free reclining chair car, dining car. 


it Fast, daily, principal intermediate stops, sleep- 
The Express ing car, free iictinleg chair car, dining car. 


Omaha»*° Minneapolis «© St. Paul Short Line. 


Also new, in connection with Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. 

between Fort Dodge and the twin cities. Night train with 

through sleeping car; day train with buffet-parlor car. 
Schedules and Tickets of R. R. Ticket Agents. 


A.H. HANSON, G. P. A., 1.0. R.R. 
CHICAGO. 
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The 





thirty- first thousand of the some- 
ok entitled 


FABLES IN SLANG 


Ger 7 


il 

oid 
bor 
plang 


The pric 


ge A Pictures by Clyde J. Newman 


bles. These fables deal with 
illustrated in wood-cut style. 
n free access to the » pages of f this 
intelligible to college professors 
-nelish. 
ber 1 and has enjoyed a growing 
rly brisk at first-class bookstores 
heads. The good thing about this 
inks it is the other fellow who is 
ve that the book is understood 
nating members of society, the 
‘ed as evidence: 


THE CRITICS SAY 


ere isn'ta dull line in the book, from the 
e to the last ‘moral.’”— 7erre Haute 


Che Fables are absolutely free from coarse- 
They are full of humor and they hit off 
fads of »season. The book will serve 

antidote for depression.” —Saux 


“é. 


Mr.George lie in ‘Fables in Slang’ catches 
the current vernacular and presents epi- 
with ‘a moral’ in a most amusing 

He shows keenness of perception, 

th much humor.”—New York Times. 


ffectiveness and life of George Ade’s 
in Slang’ are found in the underlying 
hich the humor only serves to reveal.” 
napo ns News. 
s newest book, ‘ Fables in Slang,’ he 
more completely to all America. "The 
1 which he has composed these pages is 
slang of the whole continent, and very 
ng itis. * * * The turns of humor in 
ibles are distinctly overshadowed by the 
ness of Mr. Ade’s argot, and I think there 
rdly a re Pocone in the United States—if 
rusts have not yet wiped out that individ 
who will not be ready to swear that these 
les are ‘real crisp ones’ and almost as good 
s the efforts of the reckless William Baxter.” 
Town Topics. 
“Nobody ever tires of Ade’s Fables.” 
St. Paul Globe 


boo dollar: sold at bookstores and news-stands 


Bldridge Court = Herbert S. Stone & Co. “"Newvon 


Pie 


Teaser”) will be sent to any address on receipt 
o-cent stamp. 
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WEDDING PRESENTS 


If you are looking for a wedding gift, write for our Cata- 
logue, and we think something suitable will suggest itself. We 
have a full stock of heirlooms in old pewter, china, and mahog- 


any; candlesticks in brass, lamps in copper, mugs in pewter, etc. 


Artistic Lamps SS We do not deal 
in brass and in reproductions. 
copper. if ri re 
Russian Jar- 
dinieres and 
! Samovars. 
Pewter Steins \ a oo 
at reasonable Fine Old Shef- 
prices. ! ; field Plate. 


Rare Old China. 
Old Colonial 
and French 


Prints. 


Unique Designs 
in Mahogany 
Furniture. 


SOME SAMPLES 


Remember that in dealing with us you run no risk of dupli- 
cation. Everything we sell is a veritable antique, and cannot 


be duplicated. Catalogues and photographs sent on application. 


At the Sign of the Copper Kettle 


ADA M. ROBERTS. 


640 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
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SPECIAL 


SUMMER HOUSE 
FURNISHINGS 


* SN RATTAN DIVANS WILLOW CHAIRS 
yi Reg BAMBOO TABLES INDIA CHAIRS 
PORCH LANTERNS NOVELTIES 


4. 


W.K. COWAN & COMPANY 


203-7 MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 




















COLBY'S forwrime ull, ; 


_ Reproductions of Colonial Furniture one-half the cost of originals. Rare patterns, beautiful 
finish. Bargains in Dining Tables 
Dining Tables . . . $10.50 to $250.00 Bookcases . . . . $ 8.00 to $200.00 
Dressers ... . . $ 8.50 to $350.00 Brass Beds . . . . $16.00 to $175.00 
Drapery and Lace Curtains a specialty. Compare prices before buying. 


BUY OF THE MAKER 


JOHN A, COLBY & SONS 


FACTORY: 44 to 50 N. Elizabeth St. STORE: 148 to 154 Wabash Avenue 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL DIRECTORY OF ARCHITECTS 











HE ARCHITECTS’ DIRECTORY of ‘‘THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL”’ is conducted with a 
three-fold desire: to afford a needed convenience to our readers; to be a medium of intercommu- 
nication for architects; and to relieve us of the labor and embarrassment of recommending architects 


to numerous correspondents. 
gether with mention of their specialties. 


It will contain the professional cards of architects everywhere, to- 
It is the publishers’ desire that the character as well as 
the extent of the directory shall depend entirely upon the architects themselves. 


In justice to all 


concerned, it should be stated that although the editor reserves the right to omit publication of any 
thing received, or to stop publication of any card at any time without explanation, such suppression 
or cessation should not be construed as reflecting in any manner upon any architect. 

















ARCHITECTS 


CHICAGO 


Cc. V. ARNOLD 
Architect, 147 E. 39th Street, Chicago. 


THOMAS H. MULLAY 


Architect, 1601 Monadnock Building, Chicago. Residences 
and Manufacturing Plants. 





HARVEY L., PAGE & CO. 


Architects, Suite 918, 153 LaSalle Street, Chicago. Harvey 
. ire cose Stanford Hall, Chicago; Lemuel Norris, 





BARFIELD & HUBBELL 
Architects, U. S. Express Building, Chicago. 


EDGAR S. BELDEN 
Architect, Room 68, 164 LaSalle Street, Chicago. Teleph 








PATTON, 


Architects, Room fe. 
Patton, Reynolds 


FISHER & MILLER 


11s Monroe St., Chicago. 
isher, Grant C. Miller. 


Normand S. 





Main-3279. 





BENNES & KUTSCHE 
Architects, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. Telephone Harrison- 
1564. 





CHURCH & JOBSON 
Architects, 1233-35 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


Telephone 
Central 1747. 





A. W. COLE 
Architect, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


PEABODY & BEAULEY 
Architects, 1649 to 51 Monadnock Building, Chicago. Modern 
Homes. 





D. E. POSTLE and O. H. POSTLE 


Architects, Suite 1648 Marquette Building, 204 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. Telephone Main-1171. 





GEORGE F. SCHUBERTH 
Tolenboas 568 Sheffield Avenue, cor. Lincoln Avenue, Chicago. 
Tel 





JOHN D. CHUBB 
Architect, 824-826 Chicago Opera House, 112 S. Clark Street, 
Chicago. Residences a specialty. 


EGAN & PRINDEVILLE 
Architects, 85 Dearborn Street, Chicago. James J. Egan. 
Charles H. Prindeville. 








A. S. FALL 
Architect, The Rookery Building, Chicago. 


Residence, Glen- 
coe, Ill 





FROST & GRANGER 
Architects, 806 The Temple, 184 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
HENRY LORD GAY 
Architect, 92 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
L. G. HALLBERG 
Architect, Suite 808-812, 84 LaSalle Street, Oxford Building, 
Chicago. Telephone Main-1768. 
HOLABIRD & ROCHE 
Architects, 1618 Monadnock Block, Chicago, IIl. 


JOHN HULLA 


Architect, 84 LaSalle Street, Chicago. Colonial Residences a 
specialty. 

















K. E. JYRCH 


Architect, 696 Fulton Street, bet. Lincoln and Robey Streets, 
Chicago. 





J. F. KNUDSEN 
Architect, 801 W. North Avenue, Chicago. 


EDWARD C. LaBELLE 
oo Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago. Residence, 174 





Architect, 
Richmond 





Jos. C. LLEWELLYN 
Architect, 1217-18 Y. M. C. A. Building, 153 LaSalle Street, 
Chicago. Telephone Central -1969. 
HORATIO R. WILSON & BENJ. H. MARSHALL 


Associated Architects, go8-r1 Continental Bank Building, 
218 LaSalle Street, Chicago. Telephone Main-3295. 








Lake View - 120. 





MARTIN M. SCHULTZ 
Architect, 647 W. 21st Street, Chicago, Ill. 





ROBERT C. SPENCER, Jr. 


Architect, rr07 Steinway Hall, 17 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
Artistic Houses, Grounds and Interiors. 





HARRY E. STEVENS 


Architect, 1301 Madison Street, Chicago. 


Open Evenings. 
Telephone s21- West. 





HENRY W. TOMLINSON 


Architect, 1106 Steinway Hall, 17 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
Telephone Harrison-669. 





MORRISON H. VAIL 
Architect, Unity Building, Chicago, Ill. City National Bank 
Building, Dixon, Ill. Specialties: Churches, Schools, Resi- 
dences and Apartments. 





CHARLES W. VAN KEUREN 


Architect, Suite 29, 126 Washington St., Chicago. 


Telephone 
Main-4423. Churches, Apartments and Residences. 





H. B. WHEELOCK 


Architect, Maller’s Buiiding, Suite 1102-3 226 LaSalle Street, 
Chicago. 





HORATIO R. WILSON & BENJ. H. MARSHALL 


Associated Architects, 908-11 Continental Bank Building, 
218 La Salle Street, Chicago. Telephone Main-3295. 





J. A. WRAY 


Architect and Superintendent, 4 475 West North Avenue, cor. 
Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago. lephone West . 408. 





HARVEY WRIGHT 
Architect, 228 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 





A. G. ZIMMERMANN 
Architect, 407 Montauk Block, t15 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
R id: and Ap ial J \ 


Y 
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ARCHITECTS, ETC. 














ARCHITECTS—Continued 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
JOHN STAFFORD WHITE 
Architect, Chemical Building, Saint Louis, Missouri. Special 
attention given to the rendering of Architectural Drawings in 
water colors, and pen and ink; and the making of Special 
Designs for Furniture, Gas Fixtures, etc. 
CLEVELAND, 0. 
S. R. BADGLEY 


Architect, 1273 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. Churches a 
Specialty. Licensed in State of Illinois. 











FT. WAYNE, IND. 
BRENTWOOD TOLAN 
Architect, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 





PEORIA, ILL. 
R. L. TODHUNTER 
Architect, 818 Fifth Avenue, Peoria, III. 





CAIRO, ILL. 
JOHN S. JENKINS 
Architect, 1006 Commercial Avenue, Cairo, I!! 
QUINCY, ILL. 
JOHN BATSCHY 


Architect, Wells Building, Rooms 330, 331, 332, S. W. cor. sth 
and Main Streets, Quincy, Ill. 


SIDELL, ILL. 
M. F. BLACKBURN 
Architect, Sidell, Ill. Drawings promptly furnished 





MURPHYSBORO, ILL. 
JAS. A. CRAINE 
Licensed Architect, Murphysboro, II. 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
A. B. FRANKEL 


Architect and Superintendent, Office, Room 4, Commercial 
Building, East St. Louis, Ill. Sketches cheerfully furnished. 





VINCENNES, IND 
J. W. GADDIS 
Architect, Vincennes, Ind. Courthouses, Churches, Schools. 
ANDERSON, IND. 
P. LABELLE 
Architect, Anderson, Ind. Courthouses, Churches and Schools. 





OTTAWA, ILL. 
KESSON WHITE 
Architect, Masonic Temple, Ottawa, III. 
ALHAMBRA, ILL. 
F,. OSWALD 


County Surveyor, Architect and Civil Engineer, Alhambra, III. 
Surveys and Plans. 





EDWARDSVILLE, ILL 
C. H. SPILMAN 


Architect, Superintendent and Civil Engineer. Established 
1862. Edwardsville, Ill. 





ST. CHARLES, ILL. 
CHARLES A. MILLER, Jr 
Architect, St. Charles, Ill. 





UTICA, N. Y. 
JAMES METCALFE REDFII 
Architect, Winston Building, Utica, N. Y. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
FRANK H. NUTTER 


Landscape Architect and Engineer, 710 Sykes Block, 254-6 
Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. Parks, Cemeteries, Public 
and Private Grounds. Correspondence solicited 





ARCHITECTS—Continued. 


DIXON, ILL. 
MORRISON H. VAIL (see Chicago). 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 
JARDINE, KENT & JARDINE, 
Architects, 1262 Broadway, New York. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
LAWRENCE VISSCHER BOYD 
Architect, Harrison Building, r5th and Market Streets, Phila- 
delphia. General Practice. 


TOTTEN & ROGERS (see Washington, D.C.). 








BUFFALO, N. Y. 
GREEN & WICKS 


Architects and Structural Engineers, tro Franklin Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y 





Vv. EMILE THEBAUD 
Architect, 71 R. G. Dun Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 





DETROIT, MICH. 
F. J. GRENIER 
Original Architectural Designer and Constructor. Expert on 
Modeling and Decorating. 901 Buhl Block, Detroit, Mich. 
Telephone 2839. 





LAKE VIEW, ILL. 
CHARLES A. STRANDEL (see Chicago). 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
WAID & CRANFORD 
Architects, Phenix Building, 16 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 
HARVEY L. PAGE & CO. (see Chicago). 





TOTTEN & ROGERS 


Architects, 931 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. N. E. Cor. 
Pennsylvania Ave. and toth St., Washington, D. C. 62 N. 
rth St., Newark, N. J. George Oakley Totten, Jr., recently 
Chief Designer Office Supervising Architect. Laussat Richter 
Rogers, Architect. 


Architectural Books, 
etc. 


G. BROES VAN DORT 
704, 218 La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








INTERIOR DECORATORS. 


SPIERLING & LINDEN, 1216 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, II. 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE. 


W. K. COWAN & CO., 123 N. State St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. “ The Antique Shop.” 

JOHN R. HARE, 308 N. Howard St., Balti- 
more, Md. Fine Chippendale and Colonial 
Furniture, Mirrors, Clocks, etc. 


FURNITURE. 


TOBEY FURNITURE CO., Wabash Avenue 
and Washington Street, Chicago. 


THE SPENCER & BARNES COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of Dressing Cases, Ladies’ 
Toilet Tables and Chiffoniers. Late designs 
in Select Mahogany, Quartered Oak and 
Birdseye Maple. Benton Harbor, Mich. 
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GLASS DECORATING. MINATe LANTERNS WANTED 
McCULLY & MILES, 88-90 Wabash Ave. HARBACH & CO., 809 Filbert St.. Phila., Pa. 
Chicago. See advertisement page xxii. 





mane bon PORTRAITS, FRAMES, scum 

Soft Water throughout the house with the “Im- I start good men 
roved Eureka” Water Lift. THEBISHOP |  inbusinese, Samplostree to agente, Send for cecal ove 
BABCOCK co,, 180 Washington Street, G.M. KURZ, Wholesaler, 979 No. Clark St., Chicago, I11. 


Chicago, Ill. 
SHINGLE STAINS. 
SAMUEL CABOT, 70 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. Fo Elegant Wedding Invitations and 
WALL PAPER. Announcements; also fine Correspondence 
JOHN L. NELSON & BRO. CO., 47 Jackson | Stationery, Crests, Monograms, Address Dies, 
Boulevard, Chicago. Book Marks, Stamping and oe send 


forsamplesto :: :: :: i: 3: ¢: 2 
CARPET SWEEPERS. pales tiie a 
GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE CoO., Grand 140 Monroe St. 
Rapids, Mich. Royal Blue Sweepers “Save S. D. Childs & Co. Chicago, Ill. 
the Carpet.” Write for our imported book-mark (Free) 











JAPAN ESE ART NOVELTIES 


rted direct from Japan by Henry Arden, 
38 write Street, New York. Eothcctieaie: Gowns, FRENCH BOOKS 
. Pajamas, Cushion and Table Covers, Cut Velvet 
ams Wall Papers, Grass Cloth, Bronzes, All New, Standard, and Illustrated, constantly 


in stock. Catalogue free. 


FRENCH CALENDARS, 1900 





A. D. VORCE With DAILY 1 Cet A Tioem from French Authors. 
353 Fifth Avenue, corner 34th Street, "ae ran ng nang 
opposite Waldorf & Astoria—dealer in Oriental Porcelains, WILLIAM R. ° 
ie Deseamn, eaten, Lacquers, Crystals, Rugs and Stuffs, 851 and 853 Sixth Avenue (48th St.), New York 














Most clothes—ladies’ gowns and men’s suits—spend more 
time in closets than on their owners. Why not use the closet 
time to restore garments to their original shapes? Goodform 
Closet Sets will do this. They freshen the appearance of 
clothes while their owners sleep. They double the capacity 
of a closet. A set will save its cost in one season. The illus- 
tration shows how, but our booklet explains in detail. It is 
free to those who send their dealer’s address as well as their own. 


Goodform Closet Sets ere $3.00 each, prepaid by express; 
two sets in one shipment, $5.50. Sets for Ladies consist of 12 Gar- 
ment Yokes, 12 Skirt Hangers; 2 Shelf Bars, 2 Loops. Sets for 
Gentlemen consist of 12 Garment Yokes, 6 nickel-plated Trousers 
Hangers, 2 Shelf Bars, 1 Loop. 


Sample Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Sets—containing about 
one-third of above articles—$1.00 express prepaid by us. Sample 
Trousers Hangers, 30 cts., or 4 for $1.00; 6 and 1 Loop, $1.50, by 
mail, postage prepaid by us. 


Goodform Closet Sets are sold in the better class of Dry Goods Stores and 
by leading Clothiers and Furnishers. If your dealer does not keep them and 
will not order one for you, write us for address of dealer who can accommo 
date you. 

Send no money to us if you are near these firms: 
Boston—R. H. White & Co. Cleveland, O.—The May Co. 


Hartford—Brown, Thomson & Co. Cleveland, O.—Levy & Stearn. 
Providence—Callendar, McAuslan & Detroit—Hunter & Hunter. 


Troup Co. Grand Rapids—Gardiner & Baxter. 
Brooklyn—Fred'k Loeser & Co. St. Paul—Shuneman & Evans 
New York City—Hamiltons, 23d and Indianapolis—Paul H. Krauss 

6th Ave. San Francisco—Palace Hdw. Co. 
Albany—W. M. Whitney & Co. Denver—Daniels & Fisher. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Wm. Hengerer Co. Butte—Hennessy Merc. Co. 
Watertown, N. Y.—Jas. R. Miller. Lawrence, Kan.—W. Bromelsick. 


Jersey City—Wood & Menagh. Chicago—Marshall Field & Co. 
ashington, D. C.—E. H. Morsell. Chicago—Schlesinger & Mayer. 
Pittsburg—Jas. Phelan. Omaha—Hayden Bros. 
Allentown, Pa.—Hess Bros. Racine, Wis,—Williams & Breese. 
Newark, N. J.—L. S. Plaut & Co. Milwaukee—Gimbel Bros 





Cincinnati—Pickering Hardw. Co. St. Louis—Simmons Hdw. Co. 
Sandusky, O.—Harris & Schumacher. San Luis Potosi, Mexico—John H 
Columbus, O.—Cooney & Co. Farwell. 


CHICAGO FORM COMPANY 90, 125 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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YOUR VACATION 
IN COLORADO 


O you quite realize that in all the world there is no scenery more gorgeous, 
more majestic and awe-inspiring than that of Colorado? 


Couple this with these facts — 
That the climate of Colorado is simply delightful. 
That the dry, ] air is wonderfully healthful and invigor- 
ating; and that the hotels are of unusual excellence. 
Then consider the question of spending your vacation 
there this sum! 


Colorado is not far away Burlington Route runs “one night on the road” trains from 
both Chicago and St. Louis, ar y are luxuriously furnished. Sumptuous library smoking cars 
and dining cars @ /a carte mal trip seem very short. Then during the summer months tourist 
tickets are sold at greatly red tes, so the expense is not great. 

Let me send you maps, tin bles, ticket rates; and if you want to know more about the 
country enclose six cents in p for our book on Colorado. It is a beautiful work, of literary 
excellence and profusely illustrat 


P, S. EUSTIS, General Passenger Agent, C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, IIl, 
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THE 
Electric Automobile 


ITS CONSTRUCTION, CARE, 
AND OPERATION 


BY 
C, E. WOODS, E.E., M.E. 


I2MO, WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS AND DIAGRAMS 
CLOTH, $1.25 


HE popularity of the automobile is now so great 
that there is need of a book which shall explain its 
construction and operation, and enable the owner 

to give it propercare. This is not ascientifictreatise on 
the subject, nor even an elaborate composition, but an 
attempt to set forth in plainand unembellished English 
the facts and conditions surrounding the question, so 
that those interested in the subject may learn the ele- 
mentary conditions, and thereby purchase an electric 
automobile with some discrimination. The book is 
written in language as void as possible of technical no- 
menclature, although for lack ae ords to express some 
things, the author has been obliged to use phrases com- 
monly employed by engineers. It is believed, however, 
that the book covers the ground as does no other vol- 
ume on the subject now in the market, and it is hoped 
it will be of service to those interested in automobiles. 


FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS GENERALLY, OR WILL BE 
SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
BY THE PUBLISHERS 


HERBERT S. STONE & COMPANY 


ELDRIDGE COURT, CHICAGO 








— 


HEN you leave town for the summer, 

or when you want to “ sleep sound 

o’nights,”’ you should deposit your valuables 

in the Illinois Trust Safety Deposit Co. 

Vaults, every valuable paper, prized ar- 
ticle, gem or jewel. 


PAY US A VISIT 


It is worth your while to see the most 
complete Safety Deposit Vaults ever built, 
whether on business bent or no. You 
are cordially welcome. Our charges” are 
pleasingly moderate. 


ILLINOIS TRUST SAFETY 
DEPOSIT CO. 


ROBERT BOYD, 
Secretary and Manager 
Telephone 1814 Harrison 
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CARPE 


or plain Floors, thick or thin, are cheaper—more 


9 healthful—beautiful—and durable than carpets; easily 


dusted and cleaned; therefore recommended by physicians and architects as more Sanitary. Honestly made. they keep 


looking well. Material and workmanship guaranteed. 


Our finishing supplies maintain their fine finish. Build them 


into your house—or can be laid over old floors. The choicest Oak in grain, figure and hardness is Indiana Oak. As 
Hardwood Lumber Dealers located in the centre of Oak Production—(railroad to our door)—we sell choleest selection at 


lower prices than any one else. 


Represented by leading dealers everywhere. Designs, Samples, Booklet and Prices, FREE. Ask for Design 


Catalogue. . 





THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO., Manufacturers, Indianapolis, Ind. 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 

SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used when children 
are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, 
uiet sleep by relieving the child 
rom pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as “bright asa button.” It is 
very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain, relieves pain, relieves wind, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhcea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes. 


Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 
Be sure and ask for 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. 
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MADE DRESSING CASES 


Hand-V) roueht Furniture 


, * 1} owil ition of hand-wrought work is demon- 


in tl ising demand for our hand-made furni- 


ns and decorations. 
etentious in design and conceived with 
ful, genuine article within the limits 
orting to such pretenses as veneers, 
-d ornaments, or other numerous and 
number of new patterns this season, 


dressers, tables, sofas, chairs, and 


The Tobey Furniture Company 


CHICAGO 

















rs, please mention THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


RR. DONNELLEY & SONS O0., PRINTERS, GHICAgC 








